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"BELIEVE. IT OR NOT 
HOPE HASAN 
INTELLIGENT IDEA! 


says CROSBY y. 















Folks, this is fantastic, but old Hope has a great 


idea. He thinks everybody ought to give U. S. 
Savings Bonds for Christmas presents! 


HOPE : 


Thanks for the kind words, son. But no kidding, 
ladies and gentlemen, those Bonds are sensational. 
They’re appropriate for anyone on your list. On 
Christmas morning, nothing looks better in a 
stocking—except maybe Dorothy Lamour. 





CROSBY: 


Old Ski Nose is correct. And don’t forget how easy 
it is to buy bonds—you can get ’em at any bank 
or post office. 


HOPE : 


How about it, Mr. and Mrs. America? This 
Christmas let’s al] give U. S. Savings Bonds! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Te. 
te Contributed by this magazine in co-operation w 


ith the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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LETTERS FROM 
READERS OF THE ROTARIAN 


Books Come from Far and Wide 

Reports ANDY G. WILKISON 

Director of Library Services 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 

Mexico City, Meazico 

We deeply appreciate your thought 
fulness in sending us THE ROoTARIAN for 
September, and we congratulate both 
you and Erik Vane for an excellent 
presentation as to both story and make- 
up [see Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin]. 

You may be interested in knowing 
that we have received offers from Ro- 
tarians for the donation of books and 
magazines from widely scattered areas 
in the United States as a result of your 
publishing Erik Vane’s story. To both 
of you, therefore, we are extremely 
grateful 


Re: Stories to Tell in Public 

By Ropert McDonALp, M.D., Rotarian 

Physician 

Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 

Apropos the item in Last Page Com- 
ment in THE RorTariAn for September as 
to whether or not it is “a story to tell in 
public or to publish?” here is a poem on 
the same theme from A Book of Living 
Poems, by William R. Bowlin (printed 
by Albert Whitman & Company, a Laird 
& Lee publication) 

THREE GATES 
(From the Arabian) 


If you are tempted to reveal 
i tale to you someone has told 


About another, make it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold 
These narrow gate First, “Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” In your mind 


Give truthful answer. And the nezt 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 
It passes through these gateways three, 
hen you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


Milk and Magic Do Wonders 
Reports Rocer M. WEAVER, Rotarian 
Building-Materials Retailer 
Duluth, Minnesota 

In a caption under a picture in the 
article by Oscar Schisgall, The Bottle on 

Your Doorstep [THE Rotarian for No- 

vember], it is said that “Milk is an al- 

most perfect food.”” We in Duluth be- 
lieve that, and have it in generous sup- 
ply at our annual picnic for orphans of 
our city. One of the wee ones is shown 
in the accompanying picture [see cut] 





A Duluth, Minn., Rotarian sets an ex- 
cellent example for a very young lady. 
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Speed Sweep, the brush with 
the steel back, is designed to 
sweep cleaner, faster, easier, and to 
outlast ordinary brushes 3 to 1. Arbitrin 
sweeping fluid, sprayed on the floor before 

sweeping, disinfects, deodorizes, removes stains in the pro- 
cess of sweeping. These, plus many more advantages (16 in 
& all) have proved to be the perfect answer to effective, low 
cost floor sanitation in over 60,000 factories, offices, schools, 
and stores. Mail coupon for complete facts. Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Co., 530 N. 22nd Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
530 N. 22nd St. ® Milwaukee 3, Wis. i 


We are interested in complete information about Speed | 
Sweep brushes and Arbitrin sweeping fluid. 
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MILLER'S All-Width 
All-Purpose SLICER 





Slices foods the NEW... QUICK... 
EASY way. An IDEAL, PRACTICAL GIFT. 


Here's a knife that's pleasing!y dif 


ferent—a eadwet every housewife 
would enjoy. Those who've tried it 
aoon find it indispensaltlle MIEN 
Liktk tt, TOO, 

The perfect slicer for bonele meats 
(sandwich thin) breads, head lettu 
tomatoes, eres, oniona, et Slice 
to any desired thicekne 4 and 


STRAIGHT—by simple fingertip ad 
jJustment, Piastic-handled wittl 
stainless steel miracle blade Need 
no sharpening. $1.50 postpaid 


Miller aud Sous 


Valley City, Nerth Dakota 

















When in Chicago 
why not stop at 


JIM IRELAND'S 


for a Seafood Dinner 
632 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ili. 


TOWN HOUSE 


AN FRANCISCO 











President of the Rotary Club 
Duluth, Hollis B. Rayn 
For 30 years the Duluth Club has 


‘ the 


been entertaining children from orphan 


homes there were 175 youngsters 
on hand several months ago. Char- 


tered buses brought them to the picnic 
grounds, where they were plied with 


crackerjack, sandwiches, ice 


and milk. The attrac 


peanuts, 


cream, presents 


ion which caught the eyes of the little 


; 


folk was a magician, Claude O. Ebling, 
a Superior, Wisconsin, Rotarian His 
trick and the treats did wonders foi 


the guests of the day 


The Disappearing Con 
Lamented by X. FarMpoy, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rotariai 
Sure I like my milk pure—yet I 
fondly recall the days before cows went 
And one of 
1e things I most hold 
iwainst city life is that 
is seldom see bossy. 
young- 
er recently went to 
country and his 
father says he over- 


to college 


\ neighbor’s 





heard the lad boast to 
a friend that he now knew how to get 
milk. You pull the right horn to start 
the flow, pull the left to turn it off! 
Oscar Schisgall’s The Bottle on You 
Doorstep (THe Rotarian for November] 
is a timely reminder that the milk on 
our table is related to cows. The sit 


uation is about as bad as someone called 


“Armour” put in the New York Sun a 
f¢ W vears ago 
il drink is arade 
tnd purified, the labels tell 
| 5 oreover, pasteurized 
i oftentimes, homogenized 
i easured into divers sort 
0) al containers, pints and 
B gone eans that we kno 
Dependable and sanitary 
I ct, 7 so re orked before 
/ Naced eaci orn beside our door 
e forget just when and 
connected fh a cou 
We Have Hope, Too 
Says Wn. T. SCHLICHTER, Rotarian 
( ] Eng nee 
Clay Center, Kansas 
I read New Hope for the Stutterer, 
by Charlotte Paul [THE Rorarian for 
October], with much interest. It was 
very fine. I believe we have hope and 


a sequel to that article right here in 
of the Institute of 
Logopedics, of Wichita. It is the first 
and largest institution of its kind in the 
world devoted solely to speech-correc- 
tion work A nonprofit organization 
supported almost entirely through phi- 
lanthropy, it is serving residents of 
nearly every State in the U.S.A., as well 
as people from several other countries. 


Kansas the story 


Representatives of some 15 Kansas 
Rotary Clubs recently met with our 
Club to hear Mrs. W. L. Barritt, of the 
Institute staff, describe the work which 
is being done for speech-handicapped 
The Clay Center Rotary Club 
is sponsoring aid to speech-handicapped 
children in our community and hopes 
to assist eventually in placing a full- 
time Logopedics instructor on our city 


children. 


} 
schoo! 


faculty 


Dr. Martin F. Palmer, director of the 








Institute, has pointed out that spec 
defects constitute one of the greats 
unmet social needs today, and despi 
the fact that one person in every 20 « 
velops defective speech, there are few 
than 600 qualified speech correction 

in the United States 


Re: Naming Businesses 

By Frank O. Cosy, Rotarian 

Newspaper Columnist 

Houston, Texas 

According to the article Who Name 
Your Business? [THe Rotarian for Octs 
ber] the grocer got his name becaus« 
he “sold goods by the gross”—that ji 
in lots of 12 dozen. This is not a co: 
rect origin, for the word “gross” has the 
primary meaning of “volume,” “bulk 
“quantity.” It is from the French gro 
from the Latin grossus, mean 
ing “thick.” Hence, the “grocer” (the 
Middle English word was “grosser’’) 
was one who handled foodstuffs, etc., ir 
quantity lots, or in bulk. This refers 
of course, to the fact that the old-tim: 
grocer bought such foodstuffs as flow 


qgrosse; 


sugar, butter, beans, etc., in large quan 
tities—in bulk—and sold them by weigh 
ing out the smaller quantities desire: 
by his customers. 

It is also stated that “haberdashe) 
is “a word of Anglo-French origin stem 
ming from hapertas and meaning ‘o! 
Webster's New Inte: 
national Dictionary, second edition, ex 
plains that “haberdasher” is from the 
Anglo-French word hapertas, which 
means “a sort of stuff’—that is to say 
a kind of fabric. After giving the mean 
ing of hapertas, Webster’s states “of un 


unknown origin.’ ”’ 


known origin,” meaning that the origin 





Attention, Sportsmen! 


You can easily obtain a full color print 
of last month's duck cover for your den, 
office, or study. Prints, reproduced from 
the original by Lynn Bogue Hunt, promi- 
nent American wild-life painter, are now 
available on heavy pebbled paper svit- 
able for framing. Send 10 cents (United 
States coin) for each copy to Department 
M, THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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is unknown 

not a seller of 
He apparently was 
etc. 


WORD hape? 
tne halt 


Ww 
Was 


verdashel 
ywwn origin.’ 
dealer in fabrics, not 


ions, 


Relax—and Don’t Worry 
Says Morton Hutu, Rotarian 
Wholesale Grocer 
H joke, Massachusetts 
Reading Donald A. Laird’s Relax 
Where It Does the Most Good [THE Ro- 
raARIAN for October] reminded me of 
\l,” whose picture, framed in plush 
ind gilt, has been handed down for 
everal generations of my family, and 
has always been a great comfort to gaze 
upon when hot and _ bothered [see 
cut]. The following verse is my own, 





having been promptea by my own phi- 
of behavio1 


‘My NAMeE’s AL’ 
Me worry? No! Sirree! 


losophy 


I’m the guy I live with, see! 

Clutter up my dome with woes? 
What’s the good? Taint sense! I knows! 
Each conscious day I just adore, 


Pius mem ’ries o’ the day before. 
Tomorrow’s sure to come in stride, 
Without my bein’ notified 

Il keep happy at my chore, 

And this and that, an’ a heap lot more, 
ply ’cause I’ve got no room 

that loafer, Old Man Gloom, 
Listen! You! Who fret and stew! 

‘ t live today, and love it too! 

Every day’s that way with me. 

Me worry? No! Sirree!! 


< 


To nurse 


Jus 


A Scot Eyes a Scot Piper 
By Tuomas Curr, Rotarian 
Lithographer and Printer 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

The Kodachrome for the front 
cover of THE Rotarian for September 
is a great shot, showing a piper of the 
Scots Guards—not “the Campbells are 
coming.” (The tartan is the Royal 
Stewart, and not the Campbell, as your 
title suggests.) 

Someone, however, who knows noth- 
ing of highland costume has reversed 
the picture or printed it down the 
wrong way round in making the blocks 
(too much “rotary,” in fact). The pipes 
are sometimes played on the right 
shoulder, but nearly always on the left. 
The feather bonnet always hangs on 
the right side of the head, never on the 
left. The plaid [Continued on page 53] 


used 
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CANADA 


CARDY HOTELS 


MONTREAL, Que. 
TORONTO, Ont 

NIAGARA FALLS, Canada 
HAMILTON, Ont 
WINDSOR, Ont 
STE. MARGUERITE, 
MUSKOKA, Ont. 


VERNON G. CARDY, President 
H. ALERANDER MacLENNAN Vice Pres and Gen 


Mount Royal Hotel 
King Edword 
Brock 


Royal Connaught 


General 
Prince Edward 


Que 


Alpine tnn 


Bigwin Inn 


Manager 





MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR All-year para 
dise. Good service & good Seed. Pay Barnard, Owner- Mer 
Rates: Am. $6.50-89.50 U.5 Friday, 8:30 p.m 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dente r 


Hotels Excellent service Ira Patton, Mer Rate Eu. 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday 12:30 
ARIZONA 


SURE —-CAMEL BACK INN Winter Resort, November 1 
climate American lan, selected 
» A poems book let 


ste wart Manager Write for 


modern, 250 


Tucser- moneee HOTEL New 
M Rates: Summer, 8: 


outside 
rooms. *roctor, Manager 3-$10; 


Winter, $5 -S15 RM Wednesday, 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

DESERT HOT SPRINGS HEALTH RESORT. Public Baths, 
Pool, Bungalows, Courts and Apartments L. W. Cotfee, 
Founder Rotary Meets Thursday 12:10. 

SAN FRANCISCO-STEWART HOTEL. Downtown 


on 
Kenneth Stewart, Mer 
double $4.50 to $7.00. 


Geary St above 
Rates, with bath, 


Union Square 
single $3 to $5; 








700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $5 


The Palace Hotel 


ay FY/iranctsco 
_ A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 













FLORIDA 

MIAM!I—ALHAMBRA HOTEL 119 8S. E. 2rd St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from downtown. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 





“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 
HEART 


OPEN ALI 
ROTARY: THURSO 


OF MIAMI 
YEAR 














= SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL- SANITARIUM 









25 “Sw. ay eee 











MIAMI—URMEY HOTEL. Modern, F ture— 
Steam Heat in »ry Room—Concerts junday —venings. 
*‘Bill’’ Urmey, President; ‘‘C. V."" Meeks, Manag 


ST. PETERSBSURG—THE HUNTINGTON: A Resort of Merit, 
in beautiful and exclusive ——_a. _ 9g we 
May. Eur. & Amer. plan, rvklet aul re 


VENICE—VENEZIA HOTEL. 
comfortable, modern, 
golf, bowling. Rates, 


Friendly atmosphere; clean, 
accessible; tropical holiday fishing, 
$2-35 daily. Louis Suter, Mer 








FLORIDA—Continued 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Veor ‘Round Rates 
From 

$3.00 Single—$5.00 D. 
S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 














GEORGIA 

ATLANTA Oey HOTEL 400 rooms of solid « fort 
in the dow w ectior A Dinkler Hotel \ . 
Manager Rat ku $3.50 us RM Monday 1 


SAVANNAH mover DE soro 
South's most outstanding 
Chas. G. Day, GM Dancing Swimming Pr »t 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over thirty-five years 




















Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 














HIGHLAND PARK-HOTEL MORAINE 82 minutes fre hi 
cago. Brkfst. from 65c, Lunch from $1, Dinner from 5 
Accommodations for groups to 250—Eu RM Mon 





JOLIET-HOTEL LOUIS JOLIET. 200 rooms, 3 Ailr-Condt 
tioned Restaurants. Rotary meets every Tuesday Noon 
Frank Doyle, Managing Director 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accomm dati 1s for 1.000 
ruests Direction Dinkler Hotels “Je ” 0 7 eary, Vice 
*res. & Maer Rates ku. 84.00 uF * sine Wed., 1 ! 


MISSOURI 










omfort, 
onven dence’ ys BY 
Ourtesy mare 


Qe ate 


wa & ST. CHARLES 


Write for . 
handy 
rate folder z 






NEW YORK 


Overlcoking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL ‘eid db 
GRAMERC 
) PARK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBOROO. HENRY. 300 rooms 
designed for comfort Direction Dinkier 
Womble. Mer Rates: Eu. 83.00 up RM Mon., 














modern note m 
Ao teis Lec 
1:00 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's targest. hove 
rooms— 1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air 
conditioned ark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr. KM Thurs 2:15 


COLUMBUS—DESHLER-WALLICK. 1,000 rooms with bath, 
4 hne restaurants; central downtown location Paimer 
Buddaby, Generali Manager KM Monday 12:00. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA— HOTEL PATTEN. **Chattancoga’s Leading 
Hotel.’’ Weekly Rotary meetings on _uuresey rm, thirty- 
four years. J. 8. Pound, Pres. 400 Rooms Fireproet 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’' 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
air-conditioned i5 


tion, RM Tues... 12: 

TEXAS 

AMARILLO-NERRING | HOTEL 00 rooms with bath. Air 
Conditmucd Cottee Shop, Dining Room and Night Club. 
Archie Cooper, Manager. RM Thursday, 12:00. 

















Clip THIS COUPOP 


EARLY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING HELP 


(HfF7Yf 





excusive CANDIES sxc: 


$12.50 
Brings this Three Box Christmas Gift Spe 
and a Fourth Box with bonus box for 
Fresh from our candy kitchens, appropr 
ately gift wrapped with card identifying y 
as sender, one box each will be sent in time 
for Christmas, Valentine, and Easter 
Ideal Executive's gift for his fovored list 


Orders must reach us before December | Sth 
NAME 


ADDRESS . - —— 


ciry at 
Z SENDER 
© ADORESS __ san 


> City 


- 

sa Mi Ovcasti a’ 
Choice Euro 
pean and American in vor 


ety. Crown tray of ROMERA ings. Sent to y 
PLUMS. Christmas gift ately, with your B Box 


Zr B oe 


[3 





A 
¥ 
‘ ‘ ’ 


he! 


“Dhvee Loves 
One pound — Three 


ite groups ond three 


‘titan 


~ 






Two pounds 





i. a7 
te he Fee Whk od 


Bittersweet 


Chocolates. Appropriately 


aa Ducon 4 face” 


Bittersweet M 


packed. Pur; 


Two pounds 


Valentine Red Easte 


Boxed candies $1.75 to $5.00 a pound, mail 
ordered at ony time. Request catalogue. | 


HAGLEY CANDY CO., 4853 N. RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO 40 
sl ieleeieteeteed CLIP THIS COUPON NOW ) 


FRUIT 
CAKE 


the P. erfect 
Christmas Gift 


SIFT 
WRAPPED! 


Delicious fruit cak 





packed in beautifull 
decorated, moisture 
proof tins, shipped 


in corrugated boxes 











Rotary and the Community 





WHAT do your townsfolk QUE piensan sus cot 
thir of you as a Rotarian” Little rraneos de usted en su ca 
(nd what do they think of Ae lidad de rotario? Y gqu 

e Rotary Club as a loca Le piensan del Rotary club como 

ranization? eideu organizacion local? 

Viem tb ol thie Rotar\ ta Los socios del Rotary Club 
( of Columbia, Pennsy! de Columbia, Pensilvania, qui 

in wanted to know the Rotary sieron conocer las respuestas 

ers to those questions a tales preguntas. He aqui la 
here is how they set out forma en que_ procedieron 


them. A set of 15 questions 


learn 
prepared and distributed to as 
n members, with instructions to 


ve two-minute replies ready for the 


meeting 
These are the questions 
What do we individually 
to make the public think well of us? 
Does the the 


ton make any 


contrib 


wearing of Rotary 


t difference in the ave 


citizen’s opinion of you as an influ 


en n the community? 
Does the average citizen consider 
in honor to belong to this Rotary 
Club, and, if so, why? 
i Do the businessmen of this town 
thir that this Club has contributed to 
improvement of business or profes 
| practices? If so, what? 
) Does the community judge Ro- 
! by the individual conduct of its 
nhe rs? 
6 Does the community think of us 
t as a dinner club that gets together 
the members can enjoy them- 
SCLV¢ 
What does the man who labors 
think of us? Will he judge our Club 
by what he thinks of us who may be 
nown as the “boss”? 
‘ Do our customers or professional 
clier regard our membership as a 


dealings? 

the townspeople think that our 
community activities are sponsored 
erely for the purpose of advertising 


ves 


10. Do our competitors judge Rotary 


> 


by the way we conduct our business? 


Does the community expect us to 


nore active part in civic affairs 
non-Rotarians? 
What do our families think of 
this Rotary Club? 
13. Do other local organizations such 


s other service clubs, patriotic organi- 


zations, welfare organizations, etc., feel 
that our Club has contributed to the 
welfare and betterment of the commu- 


Further programs can be held on the 
subject A more complete review of 
local public opinion may be obtained 
by redistributing the questions to other 
until every Rotarian has had 
an opportunity to answer one of them. 
Besides being informative, such a series 
should have some influence on future 
activities of the Rotary Club. 


members 





if you want further opportunity to 
ad Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Rotaria, Rotary’s 


agazine published in that language 
sudscription in the immer 


seal 


is S$? 











lograr tal fin. Prepararon 13 pre 
las distribuyeron entre otros 
con instrucciones de tene 
minutos 


para 
I 
guntas y 
tantos socios, 
disponibles respuestas de dos 
para la siguiente reunion, 

Estas son las preguntas: 

l z;Qué individualmente 


para que el ptiblico se forme una bue 


aportamos 

na opinion de nosotros? 

2. El llevar en-la solapa el boton ro 
determina alguna diferencia en 

la opinién que el ciudadano 

influencia 


tarlo 
cuanto a 
medio tenga de usted como 
local? 

3. ~Considera el ciudadano medio un 
honor pertenecer al Rotary club y, en 
tal caso, por qué? 

t. gCreen los hombres de negocios de 
la localidad que el club ha contribuido 
al mejoramiento de las que 


rigen en los negocios o en el ejercicio 


normas 


de las profesiones? En caso de ser asi, 


> 


~como? 

5. ¢Juzga la colectividad local a Ro- 
tary por la conducta personal de sus 
socios? 

6. gNos considera la sociedad local, 


tomados como grupo que constituye el 
Rotary club, s6lo como un club de comi 
das que se reune periodica y unicamente 
para que sus soclos pasen un rato agra- 
dable? 

7. £6Qué piensan los trabajadores de 
nosotros? gJuzgaran a nuestro club poi 
la opinion tengan de alguno de 
a quien quiza conozcan como 


** 


que 
nosotros 
el “jefe 
S. ,Consideran nuestros clientes como 
una garantia de trato equitativo el que 
seamos rotarios? 
nuestros coterraneos que 
civicas las patro- 
proposito de ha 


9. ~Creen 
nuestras actividades 


cinemos solo con el 
cernos autobombo? 

10. ,Juzgan nuestros competidores a 
Rotary por la forma en que manejamos 
nosotros nuestros negocios? 

11. gEspera la colectividad local que 
nosotros tomemos parte mas activa en 
los asuntos Civicos que las personas que 
no pertenecen al club? 

12, ;Qué piensan nuestras 
de este Rotary club? 

13. ,Tienen la impresi6n otras organi- 
zaciones locales de que nuestro club ha 
contribuido al bienestar y al mejo- 
ramiento de la comunidad local? 

Pueden desarrollarse otros programas 
sobre este asunto. Podria obtenerse una 
apreciacién mas completa de la opinién 
publica local distribuyendo las pregun- 
tas entre otros socios—hasta que cada 
rotario haya tenido oportunidad de con- 
testar una de ellas. Ademias de su Ca- 
racter informativo, esta serie puede 
tener alguna influencia sobre las futuras 
actividades del Rotary club. 


familias 


THE ROTARIAN 








@ Pavut GHALI was 
a member of the 
Egyptian Diplo- 
matic Service, a 
lawyer at the Court of Appeal in 
Cairo, and professor of interna- 
tional law at the French School of 
Law in Cairo before becoming a 
journalist. He entered the service 
ef the Chicago Daily News in 1939 
and his first dispatches covered the 
development of World War II. After 
eovering the Nazi collapse from 
Switzerland, he was an eyewitness 
of the death of Mussolini. He now 
heads the Daily News Paris bureau. 





MHAROLD T. 
THOMAS is manag- 
ing director and 
chairman of the 
board of directors of the Maple 
Furnishing Company of Auckland 
and pepe ee New Zealand. He 
headed the New Zealand Furniture 
and F urnishing Retailers Tree 
and was chairman of the 
Auckland Furniture and Furnis. 
ing Retailers Trade Group. His 
breadth of Rotary experience led 
to appointment as Chairman of the 
1948-49 International Affairs Com- 
mittee of Rotary International. 





Group, 


MEutmo ScoTr 
WATSON heads the 
Chicago division 
of thee Medill! 
School of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University and authors a col- 
umn in The Publishers’ Auziliary, 
the newspaper trade journal which 
he once edited. He has written 
eountless historical articles which 
have been syndicated by the West- 
ern Newspaper Union. 

This month’s cover is by SHINEY 
WricHT (from Publix). 
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Guest Editorial 





Good News in Bad Weather 


NO MATTER HOW DEPRESSING HEADLINES MAY Bi 


MEN OF GOODWILL HAVE GOOD REASON TO BE OPTIMISTS 


has said that when 


Benjamin Franklin sent his kite 
into the sky and drew sparks from 
the string, he was the first man 
in history to get good news out 
of bad weather. That is a parable 
of our human problem—getting 
good news out of bad weather, 
hope out of discouragement, and 
optimism out of human defeats 

For one thing, we have not 
learned well enough to distin- 
guish between the weather and 
the climate, between storms and 
the permanent atmosphere in 
which the electric power is eve! 
present, A storm does not in 
crease the resources of electricity 
—it only makes them visible and 
audible. Human storms, for the 
most part, increase the noise and 
tempo of evil, but they do not de 
stroy the permanent truth about 
the nature of men and their abil 
ity to want and to create a bette 
world. 

Men are capable of fear, hatred, 
jealousy, and war, but they also 
possess a deep longing for a bet 
ter world, the dream of what it 
might be and the will to help 
make it better. That is their 
deeper and truer self and it is the 
final answer to the pessimist who 
insists that men must always hate 
and fight. 

Rotarians believe, in spite of 
news headlines, that men, in 
every nation, if given a chance 
can find a new and 
secure level of life 
Yet no one, standing 
at this point in his- 
tory, can prophesy 
that there will be no 
more war. The point 
is that though war should come, 
we need not measure our faith by 
such storms, but by the good 
news that men want and can 
build a decent earth; that they are 
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made for it and that sometime 
peace can come—and stay. 

It will not be a static peace, for 
we need not hope for a world in 
which there are no tensions, no 
problems, and no conflicts, but 
those conflicts can be reduced at 
least to a police action level of 
life in the evolution of a vet bet- 
ter world—and who would want 
to live in a world without prob- 
lems! 

Recently I motored in a small 
boat with Sir Ashley Cooper, Gov- 
ernor of Hudson Bay Company, 
over a lake of the Labrador to 
Northwest River village—a small 
trading post, where Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell and his partner, Dr. Pad- 
den, had given their lives in serv 
ice above self. While Sir Ashley 
talked and ate with the head of 
his trading post, I lunched with 
the young Dr. William Anthony 
Padden, son of the late Dr. Pad- 
den. He was just out of the Cana- 
dian Navy and getting affairs at 
the hospital organized for the 
Winter which would shortly im- 
prison the Far North 

He told of losing dogs by dis- 
temper and his need of finding 
others so that he could make hun- 
dreds of miles by sled in medical 
ministry to the fishing centers. A 
boatload of feed had gone down 
in the lake, and he pondered the 
possibility of being compelled to 
kill some cows whose milk was 
needed for his tubercular pa- 
tients. 

Why worry with small isolated 
communities in the Far North? 
One might ask, why not seek a 
metropolis where lucrative posi- 
tions are begging for men? Of 
course, Dr. Padden would not tol- 
erate the sentimentality of “sacri- 
fice,” so called. He is there be- 
cause he wants to be there. Other 
men serve in large cities because 


By Errol T. Elliott 


Secretary, Rotary Club, Ric/ mond 
Ind.; Editor, The American Friend 


they want to, but all can find 
something of the same _ spirit 
Service is interesting, intriguing 
and lures men quite as certainly 
as do dollars. 

For one brief day I dipped my, 
sampler into the life of this young 
man and brought it up loaded 
with a new assurance and a 
greater hope. As we waved good 
by, I knew that I saw standing 
by his hospital on the shore one 
more reason for believing that the 
earth is fundamentally good, that 
men are made to serve, and that 
they find their greatest joy and 
their better self when service is 


above self 


4 
1 HOUGH war should again fo. 
a time drop its curtain between 
Rotary Clubs of many nations, we 
should not give our ship ove! 
completely to the storm, but try 
yet to steer by the polar north 
till the new day dawns. Then we 
should again find young men to 
help us build anew. We should 
also know that what we are doing 
now for young men and women is 
not wasted, but is a part of the ac- 
cumulating store of good sense by 
which a new world is being slowly 
made. 

We can keep heart even in the 
face of treachery if we know that 
in the long run “good faith” wins 
and realize that we are on the win- 
ning side as long as we seek and 
follow it. 

Demagoguery and the sputter- 
ing of little men, grown fat on 
power, are finally exposed for the 
fallacy which they are. It there- 
fore doesn’t matter so much 
whether we win or lose for a mo- 
ment, but it matters greatly 
whether we are on the winning 
side. There is a winning side and 
that is the best possible good 
news even in bad weather. 
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their black on white and stand 


Of snow along the branches loud across the land 


Of utter quiet, then time stands alone 
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Leaning on the muted wind 
In one alabaster moment, still as stone. 


While stark trees etch 
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‘Tempo Accelerato 


TIME FOR TORPID THINKIN 


IS PAST: PEOPLE MUST PUT ‘SERVICE’ INTO ACTION TO AVERT CATASTROPHE. 


: ee practice of serving is fa- 


miliar to all; rarely do we find 
someone living so apart that he 
fails to respond occasionally to 
the heartbeat which impels men 
to aid or to succor fellow being 

Service as a daily function of li 

ing has not for most people b 
come a “constant,” or invariable, 
inseparate from the natural pulse 
of life. 

But this is changing. Our post- 
war age is shaking the collectiv 
conscience and upsetting its hab 
it, with a resultant shift in the 
halting tempo of social servic« 
from lento to accelerato 

At this moment there is circu 
lating from country to country a 
kind of tacit mandate, not origi 
nating from Governments or lead 
ers, a mandate unformulated and 
unsigned. It calls us to serve ina 
general mobilization and without 


delay to pass from the tepid 
tude to a fervent one. Thi 
needed to witness the spectacle of 
the catastrophe of Europe 1 the 
tragedy of abject hunge: 
Orient in order to change the b« 
of its heart, grown lazy by habit 


Photo: Pan American Union 


Dr. Mistral addressing the governing 
board of the Pan American Union. 
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The call is now for an intense 
coéperation, broad views, and 
strong action. The _ industrial 
term for it is “working at high 
pressure,” though the task to be 
undertaken runs counter to mech- 
anism. For it is precisely the 
frigid mechanism of the modern 
world that has brought about. the 
dehumanization to which our so- 
ciety has reached in a vertical fall. 

Service has no rank. It is with- 
in the possibility of everyone, of 
the thinnest pocketbook and of 
the most burdened shoulders. It 
is the duty of everyone. For see- 
ing with a clear and open eye, we 
must conclude that we are all in 
ome measure responsible for thi: 
widespread distress. All of us, in 

vay, are authors of the calamity 
to which we have come through 
perversity or indifference 

The elementary idea that only 
hose can help who have more 
han enough has done much harm 
to the cause of Service. It is due 
o this concept that so many shrug 
their shoulders in the presence of 

fortune, personal or national, 
that many go their way as persons 
free from all anxiety, even when 
they come upon a fellow being 
(or even their own country) fall- 
en by the wayside. One can count 
he magnates and the powers be- 
lind the political machinery on 
the fingers of one's hand; to rest 
on great fortunes or on the gov- 
erning party while sleeping a 
siesta, eyes closed to the picking 
of pockets, material and spiritual, 
is both hypocritical and _ sense- 
less. Such evasiveness is compa- 
rable to passing by a fire and not 
seizing an auxiliary pump or a 
lifeline. In the world conflagra- 
tion of today, whose fire is leap- 
ing and spreading in gigantic 
kangaroolike bounds, all that is 
needed are two arms here and 
there and everywhere, to respond 
in service. Those who turn their 


By Gabriela Mistra! 
Distinguished Chilean Poet 
Nobel Prize Winner in Literat 


back and flee from their dut 
may, on their return, find thei 
own house licked to ashes by th 
flames. 

The all-important need is fo 
numbers. This summons to enrol] 
is equivalent to the call to th 
colors heard by our young me! 
in the year 1939. It is a trumpe 
call to civic duties, but as impo) 
tant as the other, it is a challeng: 
to hear the danger signal and t 
sense the need to act quickly, a 
the deer in the forest, leaving th: 
dust to the thick-shelled tortoise 

This is a task of saving me 
and countries, our own soul and 
the souls of our fellow creatures 
It means saving the harvests ot 
food and the accumulated cul 
tures, which must not decline 
and preserving that regime ot! 
“bread with liberty” synonymou 
with the condition of a “repul 
lic.” 

Among the wonders of humai 
resources is the possibility give 
us to serve all, including the 
whole limbed as well as the crip 
pled, the monopolist as well a 
the poverty stricken. It is for 
each to give the living example 
of Service, in order that other 
may follow. Imitation comes eas 
ily, naturally, but it is the active 
agent in the forming of habit 
Moreover, there is no one unfit 
for the career of Service, nor need 
there be distinction of ages, for 
even the child’s mite counts in 
the final contribution. We were 
made to serve as well as to enjoy 
our benefits. 

When the genial and wise Ba- 
den Powell founded the Boy 
Scouts, designing it as an ap- 
prenticeship in Service, he must 
have foreseen that we were ap- 
proaching a time when that kind 
of coéperation might strike the 
balance between life and death 
for the world. If parents and 
teachers, in their capacity of tu- 
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tors of the spirit, fail to make 
Service a part of the primer, they 
deprive their charges of the es- 
sential, the first principle. But 
the majority of us do not realize 
where we fail. We go on living in 
the style and habits not far from 
the elegant individualism of the 
18th Century or the mesocratic 
individualism of the 19th Century. 
From the dust of the past came 
the mud in which we are now 
embogged. 

It is not so difficult to detect 
the needy, the obviously poor, or 
these touching bottom. To find 
them one need not engage in an 
odyssey or endure Herculean la- 
bors. The world is teeming with 
broken beings, disoriented and 
misplaced persons, with Robinson 
Crusoes lost on islands not in the 
middle of the ocean, but well 
close to the coast 

The people of the United States 
applied themselves to _ private 
philanthropy before the Latin 
Americans did and to something 
better still: to the founding of so- 
cieties not unlike a night watch 
which, instead of pursuing the de- 
linquents, goes forth to seek and 
find the forsaken before they suf- 
fer. Yet we Latin peoples are far 
from lacking in the sentiment of 
St. Paul’s doctrine or in the pas- 
sion that moves it. We are emo- 
tional, and an appeal always 
catches at our heart. But we have 
failed in organization, in the ex- 
tension and in the continuity of 
works of aid—that is to say, in the 
application of method and_-stabil- 
ity to our spontaneous charity. 

In the fire and smoke of the 
wreckage only the nearest per- 
sons are revealed to us. Some- 
times we glimpse the truth in 
appalling statistics, but we rely 
too much on others to repair the 
loss. At the root of this habit of 
the Latins we may discern the 
inability to see clearly through 
the smoke of established atti- 
tudes, a conscience easily soothed 
and the tendency of intermittent 
effort in the ever-present duty. 
In our Southern countries the di- 
rectors of beneficent societies 


must constantly strive against 
that kind of spas- 

mintermationan ms modic charity and 

3 |S occasional or episo- 

> = dic contribution of 

=. = aid. 

uc tvea £[‘The term “chari- 
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All Nature is a desire to serve. 


avoid! 


be the one to serve. 
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The Joy of Serving 


The cloud serves, the wind serves, the furrow serves. 
Where there is a tree to be planted, plant it yourself; 
Where there is an error to correct, correct it yourself; 
Where there is a task shunned by others, accept it yourself. 


Be the one who removes the stone from the road, the hatred among 
» souls, and the difficulties from problems. 


There is happiness in being healthy and in being just; but there is 
also, above all, the beautiful, the immense happiness of serving. 


What a sad world this would be if everything on it were finished, 
if there were no roses to be planted, nothing to accomplish! 


Don’t be attracted by easy tasks. It is so satisfying to do things others 


But do not be wrong in thinking that there is merit only in performing 
difficult works; there are small services that are good services: to adorn 
a table, to order some books, to comb a child. 


That one might criticize, that others might destroy, but let yourself 
To serve is not to ask for inferior ones. God, who gives fruit and 
light, serves. He could be called: The One Who Serves. 


And He has His eyes on our hands and He asks us every day: Have 
you served today? To whom? The tree, your friend, your mother? 


—Gabriela Mistral 





ty,” that beautiful word, that 
burning orb of light, which means 
“love,” has been losing the full- 
ness of its meaning, gradually 
falling from its resplendent height 
to the dust of the lesser feeling 
of compassion, something which 
is entire.y void of the divine 


flavor. It is an insipid, a cold 
word, which offends with its 
smart. The repugnance felt by 


the poor for the most beautiful 
word in all languages comes from 
old rancors. We have not given 
the charitas of the Apostle. We 
have given pity instead. We have 
changed the gold in charity to 
lead. We have made an ugly sub- 
stitute of it, which God cannot ac- 
cept and which He must chastise 
as deceit. 

We are now being duly chas- 
tised with the rebellion of the 
peoples. They at this moment are 
not asking but are exacting and 
are taking with blows of the ham- 
mer that smash the steel in the 
foundation of the social republi- 
can order and the coéperation of 
the classes. From the realm of 
legends we have now awakened 
suddenly and are correcting our 
idleness: We Latins are not per- 
verse or foolish; we are forgetful 
—that we must admit—and fitful. 

And so a new tempo, the tempo 





accelerato, is approaching with 
the haste of the eleventh hour. It 
is on the horizon, visible, heard, 
felt in the air. It sweeps forward 
like a wind, beating in our faces; 
and now at last an instinctive re- 
sponse spurs us on to the true 
charitas for the guilty, for the 
idle, for all. 

Rotary International may well 
be congratulated for its clear sight 
in having so early adopted the 
brief and unassuming motto 
“Service above Self.” Quietly and 
without ostentation, Rotarians 
have emphasized not words but 
deeds. 

These postwar years have been 
most favorable to the Rotary 
spirit, giving it the opportunity to 
spread in all directions around 
the world. And it has been blessed 
with achievement. Everywhere 
we see the cogged wheel—symbol 
of the organization—at work in 
large cities and small ones. 

Symbols have no value until 
they become living things, enti- 
ties galvanized into action in 
place of dead figures and scrib- 
blings on gold or silver. The Ro- 
tary wheel has fulfilled its prom- 
ise, and in what it has done is 
promise of greater Service to the 
world, once ailing and now 
wounded. 
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You Are the Lawyer: 
What Would You Do? 


Here Are Essential Facts of the Case: 





A man had abused and 


mistreated his wife. She became sick and eventually died. Her 
brother meets the husband on the street, draws a pistol, and kills 
him in cold blood. There are witnesses—two of them, boys aged 
9 and 11. It so happens these are the sons of an attorney. The 


killer asks this attorney to defend him. 


Suppose you are that attorney. 


Remember that the man 


who seeks your counsel has committed murder—though perhaps 


with some provocation. 


Remember that your own two sons— 


key witnesses—are harrowed by the tragedy caused by the man 
who now asks you to use your talents and training to get a light 
sentence for him, or, if possible, to free him altogether. Would 


you take the case and defend the man? 


I Would Not Take the Case 


Says W. A. Calder 


Lawyer, King’s Coun 


Woodstock, Ont., Canada 


To COME to the point at once, I 
would not defend this man. While 
I realize that every person is en- 
titled to a defense and is innocent 
until proved guilty, the father’s 
moral responsibility to his sons is 
the crucial element in this case. 
This responsibility I feel keenly 
for I have two sons of about the 
ages set forth here. 

Say that I did take the case and 
that my two sons were the crown 
witnesses. In their excitement and 
out of filial regard, they would 
want Dad to win the case. Their 
imaginations racing, they would 
have difficulty in giving the court 
the objective testimony desired. I, 
too, would have difficulty in keep- 
ing my examination of them on a 
purely nonpersonal plane. Justice 
would be operating under handi- 
caps. No right-thinking attorney 
so involved in such a case, in my) 
opinion, should undertake the de- 
fense of the killer. 

The lawyer's mor- 
al fiber is tried daily 
I am thinking of a 
case in which a new 
client asked me to 
represent him 


SO VOCATIONAL ® 


MCOMMEKITY 


? 


against a former client. “Would 
you really take a case against 
me?” wailed the former client. 

“Absolutely!” was my answer. 
“Either you settle face to face 
with your accuser—you haven't a 
leg to stand on and you know it— 
or we issue a writ against you.” 

If I did not do what my con- 
science tells me is the honest 
thing, how could I face my sons 
at the family supper table? 


But I Would! 


Answers Luis E. Arancibia A. 


Criminal Lawyer 


Valparaiso, Chile 
| HIS case deserves a calm, 
well-reasoned answer. A crime 


was committed, but the guilty per- 
son was impelled by a strong mo- 
tive which naturally produced 
rage and blindness. The children 
of the lawyer who has been asked 
to handle the case were witnesses 
and are deeply impressed. 

In spite of the way in which the 
crime was committed, I would 
take the defense and would try to 
act as a Rotarian should. When 
someone asks for a service, he 
does so because he needs aid, and 
if it is in our hands to help him, 
we should do so. 

The culprit should be made to 
understand his responsibility and 
should pay his debt to society 


1 It’s murder in cold blood in broad da 


e are two boys, one age 9, the other ax: 





which his act has offended—but 
he should be judged by the law. 
His defender can only try to less- 
en the punishment by clarifying 
the circumstances, which in this 
case involves the fact that he is a 
brother of the woman who was so 
mistreated by the husband as to 
bring on death. 

It is the judge who must weigh 
the responsibility; the lawyer can 
only try to pave the way for a just 
verdict. Imprisoned, the murder- 
er should be guarded against de- 
moralization so that upon com- 
pleting his term he should want 
to remake his life. 

The lawyer should make his 
children understand that they are 
to speak the truth without pas- 
sion of any kind, thus sharpening 
their sense of responsibility, When 
they see their father take the de- 
fense, the two boys will under- 
stand the significance of doing 
one’s professional duty and of act- 
ing conscientiously. Watching the 
defense their father is providing, 
they will better appreciate the 
procedures of justice. They will 
recognize, too, that their father 
does not approve the act of mur- 
der, but, on the contrary, abhors 
it; that he is only trying to en- 
lighten the case with the truth. 
In each of these acts the lawyer 
has an opportunity to teach the 
delinquent man and his two chil- 
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vlivhy 


a city 


11. The Hh killer 





r is immediately arrested. 





dren an objective lesson, and if he 
seizes the opportunity, he can be 
sure he will be of service to all. 


It Sums Up This Way 
For Allison Ware 


Lawyer 
CAICO, California 


Tue ethical problems in this 
case would be analyzed by me as 
follows: 

1. Any man charged with crime 
has a right to a defense. He has 
a right to the benefit of a full pres- 
entation of all the facts, all con- 
flicts of fact, and all extenuating 
circumstances. 

2. Guilt or innocence of a crime 
that has been charged are not the 
only alternatives. In the case of 
murder under our law there are 
two distinct degrees: murder in 
the first degree; murder in the 
second degree. The former is 
punishable by death or by life im- 
prisonment; the latter, by impris- 
onment from five years to life. All 
indeterminate sentences are sub- 
ject to parole. 

It is practically certain that un- 
der the law of California the killer 
in this case would not, under any 
circumstances, spend more than 
ten years in prison. It is the duty 
of the attorney to give the accused 
the benefit of the best possible 
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e lawyer—the father of the two boys! 


Now how shall we illustrate it?” 
That was our question some weeks 
back ...as the idea for this new kind 
of symposium jelled. 

Photos would do it best—action 
shots that would high-light the drama 
of the case which our six lawyers 
would be arguing. But how to get 
them? 

That was when we thought of the 
2,500 Club Magazine Committees in 
some 20 countries. Maybe one of 
them would like to pose and shoot the 
photos. We'd soon find out. 

Off to the Rotary Club of Winnet- 
ka, Illinois, we sent some rough 
sketches (those shown below) of 
what we wanted and asked if it had 
the time and inclination to take on 
the job. Back came our answer from 
Robert L. Anderson, Chairman. 
Abridged, it read: “You bet! Leave 
it to us.” We were h-ppy to. 

A week passed—and in came the 
three photos you see above, each a 
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HOW WE GOT THESE PHOTOS 
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a city street. Among witnesses 2 In jail the killer begs the aid of a “Should I take the case or not?” puzzles the lawyer that ¢ 
e ning at home with his sons. If you were he, what would you « 





faithful yet imaginative execution of 
our sketches, Excellent! 

“There was nothing to it,” say the 
Winnetkans. They cast peaceable 
Harold J. Runnfeldt, a gasoline re- 
tailer, as the murderer; happily mar- 
ried Earl L. Weinstock, Jr., a lumber 
dealer, as his victim; and serious Lau- 
rence Hutson, a sanitarium superin- 
tendent, as the lawyer. Harold’s son 
Jimmy, 9, and Laurence’s son David, 
11, completed the cast. Chestnut 
Street, the village jail, and Harold’s 
home served as “locations.” 

More of these “What Would You 
Do?” symposia will appear occasion- 
ally, falling within our regular de- 
bate-of-the-month series. Posing 
down-to-earth problems of business 
and professional ethics, they are, we 
think, a fresh approach to a better un- 
derstanding of Vocational Service, 
“the cornerstone of Rotary.” Your 
comments in brief letter form will be 
welcome.—Eds. 
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presentation of the facts and the 
law. 

3. As to the problem of the chil 
dren, the answer is very simple 
If there is the slightest conflict in 
the testimony of the defendant 
and the testimony of the children 
no attorney who is the father o! 
the children could take the cass 
It is the duty of an attorney to at 
tempt to resolve the evidence in 
line with the facts as given him by 
his client. He would, if there is a 
conflict in the evidence between 
the children and the defendant, be 
required to cross-examine his 
children and to seek to reconcil 
their statements with the state 
ments of the defendant At the 
same time he must be true to. his 
parental responsibility. No man 
could assume both sides of a con 
flict of this sort 

1. We must remember that both 
criminal and civil adjudication un 
der all forms of Western law is 
based upon adversary proceedings 


own 


That is to say, it is the theory and 
practice of the law to present both 
sides of a case in a partisan man 


ner, to the end that a just judge 
or a fair-minded jury may arrive 


at the truth. 

This may not be a perfect for 
mula, but over the years it has re 
sulted in a high degree of justice 

a higher degree, I believe, than 
any other procedural form devised 
by men 


My Answer Is ‘No!’ 


Declares Amedee Caron 


Lawyer, District Ma 
Rimouski, Que., Canad 


le I WERE the attorney, | would 
not assume the killer’s defense. In 
the first place, an attorney is not a 
public servant. He is a_ profes 
sional man who is free to give o1 
refuse his services. 

Suppose I would accept to de 
fend the accused: I would be 
placed, during the trial, in the 
awful position of having to cross 
examine my two young sons, try 
to make them recant their story 
told under oath, and, in my ad 
dress, ask the court and jury to 
disbelieve my own children 

And if by chance the murdere: 
be not convicted, what would my 
children think of the ways of jus 
tice? Would my success in clea! 
ing the murderer offset, in my chile 


1? 





dren's minds, the doubtful opin- 


ion they would have of my in- 


tegrity 


I Would Defend Him! 
Says U Ba Win 


Advocate, 
Rangoon, Burma 


Li: THE CASE in question oc- 
curred in Rangoon and the killer 
came to me, I would without the 
slightest hesitation defend him. 
Before.my admission to the bar I 
gave an undertaking that I would 
not withhold my from 
anyone and that I would discharge 
my professional duties to the best 
abilities regardless of re- 


services 


of mys 
muneration. 

According to the law in Burma, 
which is taken over bodily from 
English law, it would be difficult 
if not impossible to get him off 
The killer must 
acted whilst deprived of the powe! 
of self-control by grave and sud 
In this case the 


prove that he 


den provocation. 
act of the killer smacks of revenge 
If the husband had attempted to 
bludgeon his wife in the presence 
of the brother, the latter would 
have been justified in killing him 
It would then be a case of justifi- 
able homicide. The point for con- 
sideration is: can a lawyer defend 
a person whom he knows to be 
guilty? 

One would have thought that 
the memorable reply that Dr. 
Johnson gave to Boswell had set- 
tled the question once and for all. 
[It is not the business of the lawye1 
to form an opinion on the conduct 
It is his business to 
present his client’s case in the 
most favorable light. He is not to 
misrepresent points. He is not to 
make untrue statements. His pri- 
mary duty is to see that the guilt 
of his client is proved in a legal 
manner. A physician, for instance, 
cannot and will not refuse treat- 
ment to an unfortunate suffering 
from a loathsome disease on the 
ground that she had had an im- 
moral life. 
not refuse to 


of his client. 


So also a lawyer can- 
defend a_ person 
charged with murder even if that 
person has made a confession to 
him 

Let us take an extreme case. A 
makes a confession in the 
course of the trial. Is a lawyer 
justified in withdrawing from the 


nan 





withdraw: 
prejudice the chances of the kill 


case? Will not his 
with the jury? Such a case hap 
pened in England a number o 
years ago. The lawyer, being in 

peculiar position, sought the a 

vice of the judge and the judg 
ordered him to proceed. This d 

cision of the judge received th: 
approbation of the whole legal fr: 

ternity. 

In the above case, the fact that 
the two eyewitnesses were ths 
sons of the lawyer should not in 
terfere with his rights and obliga 
tions to defend. I am sure that 
the lawyer who accepts the above 
mentioned case is setting a high 
standard of courage in profession 
al matters. 


Client Wants Too Much 
Holds Allen L. Olive: 


Law ye 
Cape Girardeau, M: f 


| WOULD not defend the man 
In the first place, I do not prac 
tice in the criminal courts except 
in rare instances, but, even if | 
did, I would not defend him. |! 
would not subject my sons to the 
harrowing experience of being 
caught between the natural desire 
to help their father, and thei 
plain duty as witnesses “‘to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and noth 
ing but the truth.” 

My whole duty as a lawyer 
would be to see that the man had 
a fair trial. 

The average client is not satis- 
fied with that standard, however. 
This murderer’s desire to employ 
me is conclusive proof that he 
would want me to use my influ- 
ence over my children for his ben- 
efit: he would expect me to see 
that he got more than a fair trial 
No, | would not defend him. 

In my youth a man came into 
my father’s law office and in my 
presence asked him to defend him 
and wrote out a check with the 
amount blank, signed it, and 
handed it to my father. He knew 
the man was guilty and handed 
the check back, thanked him, and 
told him he could not defend him. 
The man protested that the stand- 
ing of my father as his attorney 
would be his best defense. My 
father did not take the case. The 
incident made a lifelong impres- 
sion on me. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE MAN 
WHO GETS AHEAD 


THERE’S POWER, HISTORY SHOWS, IN A PAT ON THE BACK, 


‘ta world ean take away self- 
confidence. But it can also give 
eonfidence. Which will happen 
depends at times on so-called in- 
nocent bystanders 

Lack of confidence is often a 
way of showing fear of failure. 
Slight discouragements strike like 
hammer blows. But so does a 
little encouragement. 

The story of Robert Burness 
how. His young head 
swarmed with rhymes with which 
he entertained the dunderheads 
as they drank ale and brandy in 
the cheap, smoke-filled taverns. 
Only here did he get encourage- 
ment. At home, on the backbreak- 
ing clay farm, Robert heard little 
but discouragement 

His poverty-dodging father 
always carried a Bible with which 
he would accost his son at any 
unexpected moment and_ read 
condemnations of his son’s world- 
As if that were not enough 
to make the bandy-legged poet’s 
shoulders sag with timidity, the 
neighbors added their share The 
church made him sit in the Chair 
of Repentance facing the dour 
Scottish congregation while the 
parson tore into him for repeated 
eases of petticoat fever. The un- 
repentant young man went red 
and white by turns. 

This public censure marked a 
low tide of self-confidence—so he 
drifted back to associates at the 
tavern where he would not be 
eensured. Here corn-haired girls 
laughed at the new rhymes made 
by this gentle man with the brit- 
tle feelings. No one put Robert 
Burness’ rhymes into print, but 
they were soon recited from mem- 
ory up and down the valley. Peo- 
ple whispered that their composer 
loved so many girls he could not 
tell which he loved the most and 
wanted to marry. Burness him- 


shows 


hiness. 
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By Donald A. Laird 


Psychologist 


self was losing more confidence, 
drifting downward. 

Then his father became gravely 
ill, and as the family stood at the 
old man’s bedside, they heard him 
direct his last words to Robert. 

“Shun all vice,” he muttered 
in a voice in which the rattle of 
death could be heard. “There is 
only one of you that I am afraid 
for. 

The old man’s 


glazing eyes 





“His head swarmed with rhymes with . 
whi. a he entertained as they drank.” 


looked at the stooped figure at the 
window, and fell back on the bed, 
leaving Robert an inheritance of 
pious humiliation and _ several 
years’ unpaid back rent. 

Censured before the congrega- 
tion. Censured at the deathbed. 
Robert felt like an unwanted child. 

His only resort against the 
dreariness about him lay in his 
rhymes. Broke, in poor health (he 
had already contracted the heart 
trouble that was to kill him), he 
still could boast: J rhyme for fun! 

Moving to a new farm, he 
changed his name from Burness 
to Burns—an affectation, some 
called it. 


Then something encouraging 
happened. John Rankine, who 
was a wealthy farmer and a con 
temporary of the late father but 
a man of jovial temper, heard of 
his latest escapades and wrote the 
plowboy bard. He offered some- 
thing more than money, for his 
letter bore praise and encourage 
ment and included an invitation 
to visit him at his fine house 

Burns reread the letter, and 
began to glow as he went to his 
attic room to reply entirely in 
verse, beginning 
Tama keeper of the law, 

In some sma’ points although not @ 

With Rankine’s letter, the 
rhymester passed, the poet Burns 
was born 

Under John Rankine’s encour- 
agement Burns forgot his humili- 
ations. His scorn and contempt 
for the world softened. His self 
confidence began to reappear, fed 
by understanding friendship. He 
could laugh again. He began to 
write verse seriously, to polish 
his efforts. His ambition was 
raised; he stopped writing verses 
to bring blushes to the faces of 
the frivolous tavern girls. 

Rankine had given a pat on the 
back to this shabby youth who 
had previously received mostly 
kicks. 

It was Rankine who gave him 
the confidence to publish his first 
little book of poems. Six hundred 
and twelve copies were printed, 
entirely at the poet’s risk and ex- 
pense. Today one of those copies 
is worth a small fortune. They 
did not make a fortune for Bobbie 
Burns, however; he always had 
to make the best of lean pickings. 

When word came back from 
London that this northern poet 
ranked with Shakespeare, a little 
more of th» stoop disappeared 
from his shoulders. He composed 
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with a new energy, and could 
finally make up his mind that the 
girl he wanted more than all the 
rest was his long-time dark-haired 
Jean Armour, his early love 

A brief ten years after Rankine 
first gave him encouragement 

Bobbie Burns was dead, but du) 
ing that decade of encouragement 
he made himself one of the world 
favorite poets. Yet his mothe: 
could not even write her own 
name 

With all his money-making, the 
finest investment John Rankine 
ever made was the encourage 
ment he gave young’ Bobbie 
Burns. Encouragement which 
gave the floundering youth new 
confidence to do his wholehearted 
best. That is the only thing for 
which the world remembers him 
today. 

A shy boy on a rock-ribbed 
farm in the Merrimack Valley ol 
Massachusetts first heard Burns 
poems when a Scotch peddler re 
cited Highland Mary and Auld 
Lang Syne ina rich, vibrant voice 
These verses opened his eyes to 
the beauty that can be found in 
homely things. Young John 

zreenleaf Whittier tried to make 
similar verses about the New 
England life he knew. 

Whittier was 19 when his siste! 
sent one of his poems to the edi 
tor of a near-by paper. She knew 
her brother was too shy to do it 
himself. 

The editor who received the 
poem was the famous William 
Lloyd Garrison. He not only 
printed it—he added a_ highly 
complimentary editor's note to it 
He did more. He saddled his horse 
and jogged over 15 miles of rough 
roads to the sagging 200-year-old 
farmhouse. The would-be poet, 
wearing trousers a couple of 
inches too short for his legs, en- 
tered through the back door, too 
self-effacing to use the front 

Garrison had gone out of his 
way to encourage Whittier, and 
he continued to encourage him by 
introducing the long lean farmer 
who-wanted-to-be-a-poet to othe 
editors. Garrison's encouragement 
also reconciled the Quaker father, 
who finally agreed to let the son 
exchange a career of potatoes for 
a career of poetry. Garrison gave 
the youth confidence he needed to 
make his lifework the writing o! 
such homely favorites as Snow 
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Bound. Barbara Frietchie, Maud 
Vuller—and a poem 70 William 
Lloyd Garrison, his encourager.... 

Another story. This one begins 
when Alexander Graham Bell was 
28, sad faced, penniless, and love 
ick He knew but very little 
ibout electricity, yet was work- 
ing at an improvement in tele- 





“He saddled his horse and jogged 
15 miles to the sagging farmhouse.” 


graph systems so he could make 
some money and marry the deal- 
mute girl he loved. 

His heart was not in the mul- 
tiple telegraph on which he was 
working. His friends—and his 
prospective father-in-law — kept 
him at that. But the tall teacher 
of the deaf had a vision of some- 
thing more interesting to study. 
He figured that if he could vary 
current the way the density of air 
varied when sound passed, per- 
haps he could make an apparatus 
that could talk! He had always 
been interested in talk, as had his 
father, an authority on phonetics 
and defective speech—not in the 
clack-clack-clack of the telegraph. 

He mentioned this idea of a 
talking circuit to the friends who 
had put up the funds for his tele- 
graph invention. 

There’s nothing to it,” they 
said. “Forget it and stick with 
the multiple telegraph. Anyway, 
what do you know about elec- 
tricity? 

He couldn't forget it. And to 
make up for what he did not 
know about electricity he went to 
Washington to visit the man who 
for 30 years had been secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Dr. Joseph Henry was 78 then—- 
half a century older than the dis- 
couraged inventor. Dr. Henry was 








a world-famous scientist, B 
practically an unknown. And 

that momentous stormy Mai 
day Dr. Henry was irritable fro 
a handkerchief-consuming cold 

The distinguished scientist | 
tened intently, between no 
blowings, while Bell told hi 
his dream of a “talking telegraph 

“You have the germ of a gre: 
invention,” the scientist sai 
“Work on it.” 

“I should like to,” Bell replied 
“but I lack electrical knowledge 

“Get it—I’'ll help you!” 

In a blaze of new-born hop: 
Bell wrote his parents about th: 
great scientist’s interest, and hi 
advice to GET IT—Bell wrot 
those two words in capital letters 

“I cannot tell you how muc! 
those words have encouraged 
me,” he continued. “I have lived 
too much in an atmosphere o 
discouragement.” 

Under the spell of this encour 
agement Bell developed his idea 
into the telephone. Although hi 
fame soon eclipsed that of Dr 
Henry, he nevertheless gave th: 
old scientist large credit for the 
invention of the telephone. “But 
for Joseph Henry I should neve: 
have gone on with the telephone, 
he said 

And as Bell’s fame spread, hx 
in turn went out of his way to 
give encouragement to unknown 
inventors who came to him. 

“I don’t want to discourage 
him,” he would say. “There ma‘ 
be something in it.” 
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“Confidence is the greatest gift 
that one human being can give to 
another,” said General John Fre 
mont. There is no better starting 
point for confidence than to give 
encouragement. 

But since others will likely not 
lavish encouragement on you, it’s 
good habit to give it to yourself 
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“Under this encouragement Bell de- 
veloped his idea into the telephone.” 
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Here’s Harley—ready to crack a quip or spin a yarn. 


Az LITTLEFIELD the editor of the Rotary 
Club’s Tumbleweed was sheepish and chagrined. 
Somehow, through an unkind slip of Fate, he had 
lived his 34 years in Texas and had not seen a Sadler 
show! 

It was incredible to his wife—but all’s forgiven 
now. Ye Ed. made good. He saw a show and wrote: 

“The Rotary Ann on the hill won’t have to sales- 

‘ talk me into attending Harley Sadler’s shows any 
more—for in addition to the entertainment Harley 
and his entertainers relaxed me into a lot of Rotary.” 

That’s what Harley and his wife, Billie, have been 
doing for Texas townsfolk for nearly 40 years. Else- 
where, the old-time tent show has disappeared. That 
it hasn’t in Texas is one of the Lone Star State’s 
many admitted advantages over the other political- 
geographic units that make up the U.S.A. 

The origin of this particular superiority lies in a 
country boy in West Texas who got star- and saw- 
dust in his eyes. He was Harley, as you have 
guessed. His father dreamed of the lad becoming a 
lawyer. But Harley had other ideas. Every time a 
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SADLER 
The 


tent show came within miles of his home, he followed 
it as far as he could. Then he went home to work 
to get more money to repeat the adventure 

Finally in 1909 he trailed a company so long that 
its manager gave him a job. For two years Harley 
stuck to it, then on the trouper’s proverbial shoe 
string organized a company of his own. He special- 
ized in old-fashioned melodrama, and all West ‘Texas 
liked it. Then he noticed his patrons sat especially 
easy and laughed loudest when he ad lib-ed simple 
philosophy. They seemed to like it even more when 
the humor pointed to a moral. 

Harley took the cue. Soon he was taking current 
plays and revamping them to introduce a role that 
gave him an opportunity for the fun and philosophy 
he could turn out so well. His feilow troupers liked 
it, too, because while he would be “Tobe” or some 
simple character, they got top billings. So year upon 
year, his show pitched its tent in small towns or 
played in pavilions in the larger ones, always to 
erowds that took delight in modest, clever, always 
humorous Harley and his clean fun. 

They liked him for other reasons. From the start 
he made it a rule he would never play in competi- 
tion to a church service. He would never permit a 
word on his stage that would be offensive to anyone. 
And 10 percent of his proceeds always went to some 
church or civic organization in the town that pro- 
vided the receipts. West Texas today has scores of 
churches built almost entirely with funds taken in 
at Harley Sadler shows. 

During the war, 48 of the 65 members of his troupe 
were in the service, so he had to close his show and 
retire, for the duration, to his home town of Sweet- 
water. But his talents were not idle. His townsmen 
elected him to the State legislature where he served 
two terms. 

Now he is back on the circuit—with a troupe made 
up mostly of men and women who were in uniforms 
a year oF two or three ago. And Harley is going 
stronger than ever, Rotarians say. They ought to 
know because they turn out en masse when he comes 
to town. 

It’s simple reciprocity, for ever since he himself 
became a Rotarian 20 years ago, it has been a part 
of his routine to provide Rotary Clubs with a noon- 
day program. Perhaps there’s a special application 
in this of Rotary’s motto, “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best,” for being on the program makes cer- 
tain that Harley keeps up his Rotary attendance rec- 
ord. That’s something of which he is really proud, 
for only once has he missed a make- 
up. But he can be forgiven that be- 
cause he has averaged about one and 
a half Rotary meetings a week since 
he first put the cogged-wheel button 
in his lapel.—L. A. WILKE. 
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HAT Who built it 
and when?” 

For nearly 
have gazed upon a stone tower i 
Park at Newport, Rhod 
have as 


is it? 


three centuries me 


Touro 
Island, 
questions. 


and ked the 


+ 


Some have said it was erected 
by a prehistoric race of Indi 

Others have held that thi 
tower, supported by eight col 
umns, is the remains of a 
mill built during colonial days t 
grind wheat into flour. But 
believe that Norsemen, 
to North America long before the 
caravels of Columbus sailed fron 


round 


wind 


math 


Palos, set in place, stone upon 
stone, the heavy granite boulde: 
in its walls 

Will this fascinating riddle in 


stone ever be solved? 
There's a 


will—and before you see the tow 


good chance that 


famed Danish 


Johannes Brondsted, 
scholar, who is weighing evidence in 
the mystery about Vikings in America. 
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who came 
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Rotary In- 


er, if you're waiting fon 

ternational’s Convention in New 
York City June 12-16 to tour old 
New England For two famous 
cholai Dr. William S. Godfrey 


and Dr. Jol 
Denmark—are 


in American, lannes 


Brondsted. of now 


bringing to bear on this baffling 
problem all the tricks of modern 
cience Should their investiga- 
tions prove that Vikings built it, 


chapter in American history 
rewritten. 

The theory of Indian origin is 
discounted, but it 
entirely ignored. It 
advanced by the 


must be 


no largely 
cannotl be 


was first editor 


of a scientific journal, Antiquities 
of America, in 1847. He was con- 
tent to ‘dismiss the subject 


with the simple conjecture that it 


; 


is the fabric of 
intended for a temple of 
worship and erected by the 
heaping up earth around 
the building as it progressed; thus 
facilities for elevating 
as has been 


remote antiquity 
pagan 
proc- 


ess ot 


furnishing 
the stones, iced 
Chinese and other nations; 
but the Sachem builders died 


the building was 


pract 
by the 
or failed before 
completed.” 
This sketchy conjecture was 
weakened by a tradition current 
in Rhode Island that the tower is 
all that is left of a mill built in 
pre-Revolutionary War days. If, 
read James 
Cooper's The Red 
recall that he re 
this tower as the “re- 
mains of a windmill.” This ex- 
planation was given credence by 


as a schoolboy, you 
Fenimore 


Rov ci 


ferred to 


you may 


some early historians. As recently 
as 1937, Rhode Island—A Guide 
to the Smallest State, one of the 


volumes in the American Guide 
stated that “it is now gen- 
erally accepted as being the ruin 
windmill built by Benedict 


Series, 


OI a 


SCHOLARLY SHERLOCK HOLMESES Ey! 
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By Elmo Scott Watson 








IN RHODE ISLAND. 








Historian and Journ 





Arnold, 
(1663-66: 


governor of the colon 
1669-72 This Arnold 
incidentally, was the great-great 
grandfather of the Revolutiona 
War traitor of the same name 
The principal evidence to sup 
port this theory is contained ii 
Arnold family documents. One o! 
these is the governor’s will, mack 
in 1677, which, in disposing ot! 
certain properties, mentions “m) 
built wind-miln.” Anothe: 
paper signed by Arnold in th 
same year refers to his burial plot 
“between my dwelling house and 


stone 


stone wind-mill” and still another 
a 1677 deed, mentions “ye Stone 
Mill.” In 1740 Edward Pelham 


Arnold’s son-in-law, in his wil 
also refers to the stone mill 
part of the family property 


| HIS is slender evidence, in 


deed, upon which to reach sobei 
conclusions about the ancient rel 
ic, but it was more to go on than 
Was possessed at first by thos« 
who believed it was of Viking ori 
Wadsworth Longfel 

American poet o! 
generations ago, dipped his 
fantasy when he 
wrote his The Skeleton in 
You may remember how in it a 
bold Viking abducted a beautiful 
European princess and then 
Three weeks we westward bore 
And when the 
Cloudlike we saw the 

Stretching to leeward; 

There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower 
Which to this very hour 

Stands looking seaward. 

Visit one of Newport's leading 
hotels today and you will see a 
series of mural paintings based 
upon The Skeleton in Armor. But 
in this poem and these pictures is 
(conside! 


gin. Henry 

low, popular 
two 
pen in pure 
Armo? 


storm was o'er, 


shore 


some of the substance 
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Controversy rages over this walled-up 
opening in the interior of the tower. 


ably modified, of course, for ro- 
mantic purposes) of the third ex- 
planation about the origin of the 
tower. 

Two historians are above all 
others responsible for the Norse- 
origin theory: Philip Ainsworth 
Means and Hjalmar Rued Holand. 
Means and others of his school, 
after pointing to the inconclusive- 
ness of the Arnold records, refute 
the windmillers with questions. 
If a mill, they say, why should it 
have been built where it is? Why 
was it fortified? And if built for 
the utilitarian purpose of grind- 
ing wheat, why the fancy arches? 
Holand, after a painstaking study, 
stone by stone, is certain that 
Longfellow’s intuition glimpsed a 
bit of truth: that the old tower 
was built by Norsemen, not as a 
“lady’s bower,” but as a fortified 
church! 

Its builders, according to this 
Norwegian-born American histo- 
rian, were members of the expe- 
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dition which King Magnus 
Ericson of Norway and 
Sweden sent to Greenland 
in 1355 to bring back into 
the church his subjects 
there who had deserted the 
Christian faith for heathen 
practices. Recently discov- 
ered records tell of such an 
expedition setting out, but 
so far no other European 
accounts have come to light 
to reveal what happened to 
it. This expedition was led 
by Paul Knutson, one of 
the leading men of the 
Kingdom. It is Holand’s be- 
lief that they failed to find 
the apostates in Greenland, 
who set sail for Vinland 
(southern New England), 
which Leif Ericson and 
other Norsemen had visited 
300 years earlier—A.D. 
1000, to be exact. 

There on the present site 


Did Benedict Arnold’s ancestor build this for a mill? 


of Newport, says Holand, they 
built the round tower to serve as 
a church, as a defense against po- 
tentially hostile natives, and as 
headquarters for further expedi- 
tions on the continent to find their 
erring countrymen. Holand notes 
that its exterior construction re 
sembles closely that of the round 
churches of the 12th and 13th 
Centuries in Europe and that in- 
terior structural details conform 
to those in 14th Century Scandi 
navian fortified churches, partic- 
ularly St. Olaf’s Church in Tuns- 
berg, Norway. Certain measure- 
ments of the tower, he claims, are 
not evenly divisible by modern 
units of measurement, but break 
up neatly into units such as may 
have been used by Norsemen of 
the period. 

Especially significant is the fact 
that four of the columns of the 
Newport Tower rest as squarely 
upon the four cardinal points of 


Or was it a Viking church? 


Scientists sifting the dirt around old Newport Tower hope to turn up the answer. 
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An expert studies the Kensington Rune Stone 





now at the Smithsonian, Washington, D. C. 


Were There Vikings in Minnesota in 1362? 


One day in 1898 Olof Ohman, a 
Swedish homesteader, was grubbing an 
aspen tree out of the soil of his Min- 
nesota farm. He was bothered by a 
large flat stone firmly imbedded in its 
roots. After he had freed it he found 
on the face of the stone and along one 
edge a long inscription composed of 
strange characters. 

The next time Olof went to the vil- 
lage of Kensington to do his trading he 
took the stone with him. Someone told 
him that the characters in the inscrip- 
tion were runic—in the written lan- 
guage of the ancient Norsemen. No 
one could tell him what they meant so, 
after exhibiting the odd stone in the 
window of a Kensington bank for a 
time, he sent it to a learned professor 
at the University of Minnesota. 

This scholar examined it and was 
able to decipher some of the characters, 
but soon declared that it was a fraud. 
Although committees appointed by the 
Norwegian Society of Minneapolis and 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
which examined it gave a favorable 
opinion as to its authenticity, profes- 
sors in at least two other universities 
also pronounced it a hoax. They did 
so principally because they were going 
on the assumption that the inscription 
dated from the first voyages of the 
Norsemen to America in the 11th Cen- 
tury. Since they were unable to trans- 
late the numerals which dated the stone 
as having been carved in 1362, they 
could not reconcile the text of the in- 
scription with the type of runes used 
300 years earlier. 

Eventually Onman became disgusted 
with the controversy over his stone and 
the insinuations that he was trying to 


deceive people with a spurious relic. 
So he took it back to his farm and 
placed it in front of his granary, where 
for nine years it served as a doorstep. 
Fortunately, he had placed the stone 
with the inscribed side down. Then 
Hjalmar R. Holand, a Wisconsin stu- 
dent of Norse history and runology, 
heard of the Kensington stone and went 
to see it. He was soon convinced that 
the authenticity of the inscription had 
been condemned on mistaken premises. 

After a long study he decided that 
the runes were those used in the Scan- 
dinavian countries in the 14th Century 
and thus he was able to translate the 
nscription as follows, with some re- 
construction: 

[We are] 8 Goths |Swedes] and 22 
Norwegians on [an] exploration jour- 
ney from Vinland round about the 
West. We had camp by [a lake with] 
2 skerries one day’s journey north from 
this stone. We were |out] and fished 
one day. After we came home [we] 
found 10 [of our] men red with blood 
[scalped] and dead. AV [E| M [ARIA] 
save [us| from evil. [We] have 10 of 
[our party] by the sea to look after 
our ships [or ship] 14 days-journeys 
from this tsland [in the] year [of our 
Lord| 1362. 

Although the authenticity of the 
Kensington Rune Stone is still ques- 
tioned by some scholars, it is signifi- 
cant that the Smithsonian Institution 
recently accepted it for deposit in that 
storehouse of American history and 
Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, calls 
it “probably the most important ar- 
chaeological object yet found in North 
America.”—E. S. W. 








the compass as it would he 
sible to determine without 
scientific instruments. This o 
tation was characteristic of 
round churches. 0 
points of close resemblance 


dieval 


tween it and these churches 
clude the construction of the d 
way and the windows in the 
ond story (which is more me 
val than colonial); a_firep| 
which is one of the most strik 
features of the interior; and a 
cess in the inside wall which n 
have been made to permit the 
sertion of a slab of stone to se 
as an altar 

In his recent book, Ame) 
1350-1564, Historian Holand cd: 
scribed evidence he has collect: 
to substantiate his theories abo 
the origin of the Newport Towe: 
His earlier volume, Westward 
from Vinland, tells in great detail! 
why he thinks the Knutson part 
penetrated to the interior of Nort! 
\merica, via Hudson Bay an 
lake Winnipeg, and met disast« 
among Indians in Minnesota 

Will the Norse-origin theo 
stand up? 

Newportians who watch D 
Godfrey and his crew dig and silt 
the soil around the controversi 
structure are sure that no archa¢ 
ological evidence will escape the 
Every square inch of its exterio 
and interior is being photo 
eraphed and studied meticulousl) 

Dr. Brondsted brings to. th 
problem the best of Europea: 
scholarship. Famed as an autho. 
ity on Viking history and an ex 
pert in runic writing, he has had 
a long career as an expert archas 
ologist and is currently director o! 
the National Museum of Copen 
hagen. Brought to America by th« 
American-Scandinavian Founda 
tion, under a grant from the Vik 
ing Fund, he will try to answe1 
once and for all the tantalizing 
question about Norsemen in 
America. But his verdict will not 
be given until he has examined all 
data, then has checked with othe: 
experts and museums in Europe 

Dr. Brondsted has already ex 
amined with great care not onl) 
the Newport Tower, but also oth 
er evidences, suspected or authen 
ticated, of pre-Columbian Norse 
visits or settlements on the North 
American mainland. These in 
clude “mooring stones,” supposed 
ly used by [Continued on page 58) 
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HO was it who said, ““When 
WW two Governments cannot 
get together, call in tech- 
nicians, and they will’? 
Electricity experts in Europe 
who work in the Geneva Commit- 
tee on Electric Power under the 
aegis of the United Nations Euro- 
pean Economic Commission, or in 
Paris in the European organiza- 
tion of ERP (European Recovery 
Program),* are giving an interest- 
ing confirmation of this remark. 
Technically, the two organiza- 
tions destined to pool Europe’s 
enormous but insufficiently ex- 
ploited electrical resources are dif- 
ferent. The first organ tries to 
unite all European nations, mem- 
bers of the U. N. including Soviet 
Russia and her satellites, for a 
better management of their econ- 
omies. The second groups West- 
ern Europe’s 16 nations which 
have accepted American aid. 
Actually, however, both are 
linked in various ways. The ex- 
perts in France and Switzerland 
are often the same. Even more 


* The so-called Marshall Plan (now ad- 
ministered by ECA—Economic Codépera- 
tion Administration) For a debate on 
ERP, see THE RoTARIAN for March, 1948. 

t See Bretton Woods: an Elucidation, by 


Phil S. Hanna, THe Rorarian for October, 
1944 
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Pugcos, od* 
important, money or money pros- m% 2% or. 
have the same source or ELGIUM 
prospective source — America— .. 9 Weissweiler 
either directly through the ERP og oe 
or indirectly through the Interna- “me 6 @ Me AR 
Bank for Reconstruction . oa 
and Development.t FRANCE ‘ 
At the meeting of the Geneva ; rs *. 
Committee on Electric Power in hy x 
May of this year, the Swiss rep- | , DLekenyn a 
resentative, Francois Kuntschen, se Q Wpper Inn cal a 
put it in no veiled terms: “Itis § $05 os ean — aAustes 
clear that the harnessing of water- §.. ly ae ; Qs a | X3 


falls, whether they come from riv- BMoutiere 
ers or lakes, is the simultaneous i , 


job of several countries. The prob- a : ’ -—4 
lem cannot be solved efficiently if §& ee me 

+, = e* *. Main ERP projected 
it is treated on a purely national oo? Ta as 2 e. generating stations 







































By Paul Ghali 


A REPORT FROM PARIS ON 
TWO PROJECTS UNDER WAY TO POOL RESOURCES 


FOR PRODUCING ELECTRICITY. 


*. 
; ® *. 
Adige NOR Bee BA, 
*, Sarca Molveno, , "Beiave , ee UN 


It must be tackled exactly ° » F cuneate. 
9) ern Europe. Scheme 
>“ will probably cost 
d 315 million dollars. 











as if frontiers had been iwipe 
of Europe’s map.” 

European coéperation on el 
tricity goes back to before the 
but on a far smaller scope th 
now planned. Switzerland 
Austria, which have abundant 
terpower resources, supplied ap 
proximately 20 and 10 percent, r¢ 
spectively, of their total produ 
tion to other countries. Francs 
and Germany were the takers. But 
most countries of Europe have su 
ficient generating plants for nea 
all their own electricits 
ments, and little foreign aid 
needed. 

The situation has now dra 
cally changed. During the yveat 
immediately preceding tl 
power requirements were on th 
upward trend. In 1938 the net 
production was 130 billion kilo 
watt hours and the total outp 
capacity was 39 million kilowatts 
of which 14 million kilowatts was 
hydroelectric plant. This produ 
tion was equivalent to about 530 
kilowatt hours per head of the 
population a vear, which compare 
with a corresponding figure fo 
the same period in the United 
States of nearly 900 kilowatt 
hours, 

During the war, construction of 
power plants was almost entirely 
interrupted, while consuming 
plants were being built up for wai 
purposes. For the period between 


require 


1e \ 























1938 and 1947, 
requirements 
increased by 37 
percent, while 
the producing 
capacity went 
up bv only 13 
percent 
The present 
deficit in electric- 
itv in Western Eu- 
rope has been cal- 
culated to be 17 per- 
cent of the total needs, 
or 8 billion kilowatt 
hours, and as installations 
of new plants take pDetween 


1] 


three to seven vears, it Will 

only be reabsorbed slow], 

How this deficit can be elimi- 
ited, and in what time, has been, 
ince July, 1947, the job of the 
Electrical Committee set up by the 
16 nations which have pledged to 
revive their economies with Ame} 
ican help under the ERP. It sit 
in Paris under the chairmanship 
of Austrian Franz Hintermaye! 

The Committee has had a hard 
ob of research and statistics. At 
the end of 1947 it drew up an ex 
tensive program destined to in 
crease the power supply available 
to the participating countries b\ 
eans of the development of hy) 
droelectric and brown coal re 
sources. The program embodies 
both international and national 
neasures 

The international program re 
ommends the construction of se\ 
eral power plants built on a purely, 
economic basis and without regard 
for national frontiers. In some 
cases the plant would be con 
structed in one country to give 
supplies to another. In others the 
construction of the plant would 
involve the codperative develop- 
ment of resources lying partly on 
the territory of one country and 
partly on the territory of another. 

The first of these plants is to be 
built at Adige Noce in Northern 
Italy, to give power force to Italy 
and to part of Southeastern 
France. The second will be at 
Moutiere on the Franco-Italian 
borde The third will be situ- 
ated at Felsenheim on the Rhine, 
where it forms the frontier be- 
tween France, Switzerland, and 
Western Germany. It will have 
the additional advantage of im- 
proving fluvial navigation between 
these countries. The next three 











be in Northern and C 
Italy at Larderello, Piave 

sarca Molveno. The seventh 
will stand on the Upper Inn R 
at the intersection of the 

frontiers of Italy, Austria 
Switzerland. The eighth is to 
Weissweiler in Germany an 


will 


enrich France and Benelus 
gium, The Netherlands, and 
emburg). 

The total cost of this int 
tional program has been estin 
at 315 million dollars, which j 
yond the present unaided 
sources of the countries concern: 
by 200 million dollars, to be « 
tributed by the ERP. Its co 
pletion, however, will produce 
complete balance between requ 
ments and resources in 1952 

Simultaneously, the ERP Ek 
trical Committee has launched 
wide-range national program 
which 300 million dollars will 
needed from the United Stat: 
But the national programs aloi 
leave a neat deficit of 3 billio 
kilowatts at the end of 1952, whic 
only the completion of the int 
national program can cover 

The work of the Paris Comn 
tee has been to develop nation 
resources to their extreme produ 
tion limits, with the ultimate vie 
of exporting surpluses. It has ev« 
undertaken to procure the nece 





sary funds through ERP credit 





but its action has been limited 
the 16 Western nations repr: 





sented in Paris, in July, 1947, p! 
Western Germany 


| HE Geneva Committee of thi 


United Nations has actually laid 
the basis of Continental solidarit 
for electricity, as it combine 
membership from both East and 
West of Europe. Czechoslovakia 
Hungary, and Poland attended thx 
last meeting, with 12 countries ot 
“Western” sympathies. 

Although Russia did not attend, 
her satellites exhibited extreme ac 
tivity and a keen readiness to sell 
their coal and electrical power to 
whoever wanted to buy it from 
the other side of the 
tain.”’ 

[t is difficult to say whether this 
attitude, manifested with Russia’s 
consent, means that the U.S.S.R 
wants to codperate with the West 
—in electrical matters—or wheth- 


















“iron cu 









*See You Should Know about ‘Benelur,. 
by Edouard Herriott, THe Rorarian for 
February, 1948 
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er it springs from a desire to boost 
the U. N.’s Geneva Committee 
against the ERP organization es- 
tablished in Paris through Amer- 
ica’s initiative. The question still 
remains open. 

With or without Soviet bless- 
ings, the Geneva Committee has 
been going ahead to establish it- 
self as a sort of clearinghouse be- 
tween nations willing to exchange 
their electricity. 

Listing the production of Euro- 
pean countries and their needs 
both in electricity and in equip- 
ment, it has laid down as a prin- 
ciple that electricity produced 
through waterfalls could be ex- 
ported to another country produc- 
ing its electricity by coal, and vice 
versa. 
Tue great advantage of this 
system is that in every low ebb 
of electrical production, either 
through climatic conditions for 
waterfall countries or because of 
strikes for coal producers, supplies 
would be automatically compen- 
sated. With this system it is hoped 
that permanent sources of electric- 
ity would be at the disposal of 
every country soon, and at reason- 
able prices. 

Initiators of the waterfalls-coal 
exchanges are Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia — two countries behind 
the iron curtain. Delegations of 
both these nations have informed 
countries represented in Geneva 
of their plan to build jointly sev- 
eral electricai plants using low- 
grade quality Silesian lignite, to 
produce electricity for exporta- 
tion. Czechoslovakia has the 
equipment, while Poland has the 
coal. These delegates are also 
seeking prospective customers 
such as Austria and Switzerland, 
and eventually France and Italy, 
which are countries with large but 
irregular waterfall capacities and 
insufficient coal resources. They 
have asked these prospective cus- 
tomers how much electricity they 
need, where it should be delivered, 
and what they could give in ex- 
change. 

Politics is certainly not absent 
from the friendly Czech-Polish 
proposals. Getting Austria as a 
purchaser also means that Austria 
will stop looking to the Ruhr and 
the West for its extra coal needs 
when waterfalls in Winter are un- 
productive. It also means that Eu- 
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ropean nations will cease import- 
ing coal from the United States in 
a not too distant future. 

This showed up when Czechs 
and Poles at the Geneva meeting 
in May proposed a motion declar- 
ing that importing American coal 
to Europe was uneconomical and 
that all members should discon- 
tinue this practice. The motion 
was rejected, although on mere 
grounds of rational economy it is 
perfectly sound. 

On the initiative of iron-curtain 
countries, the Geneva meeting 
also raised the vital question of 
electrical equipment to build the 
projected generating stations. Fac- 
tories making the required ma- 
chinery should now reach an out- 
put of more than double that of 
1947. Excluding German produc- 
tion, it should be exactly 2.13 
times higher. This result can only 
be achieved if exports of machin- 
ery for generating stations from 
the United States, Britain, and 
smaller countries like Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia are 
also doubled within the next four 
years. The result for American 
business is that it will be asked to 
export machinery destined ulti- 
mately to wipe out American coal 
exports to Europe. 

There is little doubt that the 
implementation of Europe’s elec- 
trical projects will cost a fantastic 
sum to both European and Ameri- 
can taxpayers. The Geneva and 
Paris plans give it as 6 billion dol- 
lars for the four years ending 1951. 

Most of this money will be paid 
gradually by European States as 
their resources increase and their 
economies return to normal, but a 
large part will have to be covered 
by the United States—the world’s 
biggest banker. Russian satellites 
have already informed the Geneva 
Committee that they will ask for 
a loan from the International 
Bank. 

The total cost for electrical help 
to the 16 Western nations, plus 
Germany, has been calculated by 
the Paris organization at 500 mil- 
lion dollars for a four-year pro- 
gram. ERP was asked for 95 mil- 
lion dollars for the year beginning 
July 1, 1948. 

Europe’s electrical equipment is 
a costly deal, but any codperation 
in this troubled disunited conti- 
nent, reduced to dollars and cents, 
is priceless. 


Auman Nature 
Put to Work ..: 


What strange quirk is it that makes us 
ignore signs we know we should read? 
Ben Dickinson, school principal, found a 
way to straighten it out. Most of his 21 
teachers were passing up the new bulletin 
board he'd asked them to study each 


morning. So—he pencilled “yad yap si * 


yadirf” across it. The news spread and 
every teacher stepped up to puzzle out 
the strange inscription—which, of course, 
was: "Friday is pay day.” The new board 


proved popular from then on. 
—Mrs. Ann Dickinson, Cordele, 


Ga. 





The ego. 
magic. Two salesgirls who had always 
been very cool to each other suddenly 
developed a warm friendliness. We all 
wondered at it... and finally | asked 
the store manager if he'd noticed. Smil- 
ing, he said he had. "You see," he con- 
tinued, “I just privately told each of 
those girls how much she was admired by 


the other one.” 
—Mrs. E. Rickerman, Galien, Mich. 





Everybody admires cleverness—but it 
can backfire. Once in a collection letter 
1 enclosed a little piece of red string. 
"Tie it around your finger to remind you 
to mail your check for this past-due ac- 
count,” | wrote. 

Back came my answer. “Here's your 
check and here's your little red string. 
Tie it around your finger and wear it 


until you get another order from me." 
—C. C. Travis, Lynchburg, Va. 
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The instinct to keep on living is the 
strongest of them all. Here is how some 
scientists used it: Civilians, they were 
supervising the loading of materials for 
“Operation Crossroads,” the Bikini atom- 
bomb tests. The rough handling that the 
sailors were priine th crates marked 
PRAGILE and SCIENTIFIC 
MENTS was giving them concern. Every- 
thing was all right, however, after one of 
the scientists remarked loudly to a com- 
panion: “Now | don't know just which 


crate the bomb is in. . 
—Alien Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be oom gee 
($5 if it's from another publication) ds. 
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Touch it right and it works , 
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Stalwart and eager to work are 
these newcomers—now aiding in 
Britain’s battle of production. 
CalledEuropeanV olunteer W ork- 
ers, they draw the going wage. 


N A COBBLED side street just 
off the market place of the bu 
town of Blackburn in the midst o! 
England’s industrial Lancashire is 
the office of a manufacturer of 
shoe trees. But this tall, white 
haired, bespectacled industriali 
has not always worked in Bl 
burn, Germany had been his home 
and there he had a large-scale 
boot-and-shoe factory until the 
Nazis seized it. He was interned 
at Dachau, but subsequenth 
escaped via The Netherlands to 
England. 

“And what did you bring 
you?” I asked. 

“The clothes I stood up in and 
17 shillings,” he answered. 

That was literally true and yet 
he, like other refugees who fled to 
England and elsewhere, brought 
something very precious. It is 
skilled craftsmanship. Herein his 
tory repeats itself for such infu- 
sions of new blood and new ideas 
—not only today, but for the past 
800 years—have contributed mucl 
to Britain’s economic stability and 
her people's character. Persecu- 
tion expels but toleration attracts 
the cream of a people: the most in- 
dustrious, skilful, and cultured. 


] 
ACK 


Britain had need of just such 
people. In 1931, following the 

lump in the United States, we 
found ourselves in a serious eco- 
nomic situation. Just as disease of 
the body attacks the weakest spot, 
so this economic blight showed 
itself most in certain parts of Brit- 
ain—parts which had depended 
entirely on one or two heavy in- 
dustries such as coal, iron, steel, 
or shipbuilding. When the slump 
came, there were no light indus 
tries to act as buffers. Places such 
as Jarrow and Gateshead in Dur- 
ham, Maryport in South Wales, 
Glasgow in Scotland, and south- 
east Lancashire were the black 
spots of Britain with mass unem- 
ployment from which there 
seemed no escape. In Maryport, 
for example, 88 out of every 100 
workers were unemployed. 

To induce British industrialists 
to start light industries in these 
parts, the Government created 
special trading estates and offered 
factory spaces and financial as- 
sistance. Progress was slow until 
industrialists on the Continent, al- 


For a story of Scotland’s economic 
comeback see New Heart in the High 
ands, by Andrew Dargie, in THe Rorarian 
for September, 1948, 


ready beginning to suffer fron 
Nazism, were invited to com 
over. The little stream that then 
began became a flood as Nazisn 
spread its evil influence. 

The result is that today Britain 
is exporting cigarette paper in 
stead of importing it; is producing 
in Bradford a mothproof hand-knit 
wool which previously was a jeal 
ously guarded secret in Germany; 
is manufacturing in Kettering dies 
for leather shoe-caps never pr‘ 
viously made in this country. Glas 
gow is producing embossed bath 
towels, a new industry to Britain. 

The list runs long: today well 
over 1,000 factories have been 
created by refugee industrialists 
and employ up to a quarter of a 
million Britishers. They are help- 
ing to transform “distressed areas” 
into “development areas.”” I have 
visited hundreds of these plants in 
Glasgow, South Wales, Northern 
Ireland, Tyneside, and Cumber- 
land. The difficulties the refugees 
faced as they started 
afresh in a country 
whose language 
many of them could 
not speak and whose 
customs they little 
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understood were immense. Suc- 
cesses have often been dramatic. 

Let me tell you of a factory in 
Northern Ireland which I visited 
recently. It is the story of two 
of three brothers. Before the war 
they owned a family tanning busi- 
ness in Prague dating back to 
1795. When Hitler invaded Czecho- 
slovakia, two of these brothers— 
Jacob and Alfred, and Alfred’s son 
Erik—happened to be in England 
Though cut off from 
their assets, they conceived of 
starting a factory here to turn 
their knowledge and abilityi to ad- 
vantage. 

Their enterprise soon brought 
an order from the Dutch Army for 
£60,000 ($240,000) worth of field 
gray coats—conditional upon de- 
livery within four months! The 
three Czechoslovakian refugees 


on a visit. 


ND 


BRING NEW SKILLS, START NEW 


had neither a site, nor machinery, 
nor trained staff. By a miracle of 
effort and energy they found an 
old derelict mill at Shrigley near 
Belfast and converted it. The 
Government helped them acquire 
machinery and they started to 
train the villagers, male and fe- 
male, who hitherto had known 
little but unemployment for the 
best part of 20 years. Then just 
as the order was ready to be dis- 
patched, Hitler invaded The Neth- 
erlands. The £60,000 order evap- 
orated overnight. 

But these men were not dis- 
couraged. They turned their at- 
tention to manufacturing suede 
leather. To cut a long story short, 
their plant now absorbs no less 
than one million skins per annum 
and is producing 5 million square 
feet of leather. The village of 
Shrigley and an adjacent village, 
eomprising altogether 193 houses, 
are now prospering 

The flaxen-haired D. P. is learning 


from a skilled textile-mill worker 
how to “mend flaws in the weave.” 


It’s a typical story. In Leicester 
another industrialist from Czecho- 
slovakia is producing 
gloves in two colors—the only 
manufacturer in England able to 
do so. Another good friend of 
mine in Leicester was the first to 
manufacture cycle and road-sign 
reflectors in Britain. 

Yn Blackburn there is a large 
factory producing up to 8,000 pairs 
of slippers daily. It is a new busi- 
ness to Blackburn. An industri- 
alist from overseas started it in 
1936 with five people, all of whom 
had to be personally trained. To- 
day they employ some 400 work- 
ers and produce up to 8,000 pairs 
of slippers daily, mostly at the mo- 
ment for export. Indeed, they 
claim to be the biggest exporters 
of slippers in England. 

In 1938 victims of Nazi oppres- 


seamless 


sion started another new industry 
| 


in the li 
in the deep hollow of the 


ttle village of Brinscombe 
lying 
lovely Gloucester hills. There they 
made fiber boards for suitcases 
which hitherto had been imported 
from Sweden, France, Ge rmany, 
and Italy. During the war they 
were the only firm in the United 
Kingdom producing these goods. 
Suitcase manufacturers agree that 
when foreign supplies dried up, it 
was this output that enabled them 
to carry on. 

So it is that over the last decade 
the industrial face of Britain has 
been changed, strengthened, and 
invigorated by her acceptance and 
absorption of the flood of refugee 
industrialists from the Continent 
of Europe. The majority of these 
people are speedily becoming in- 
tegrated into the British way of 
life. Most of them have been or 
are becoming naturalized British 
subjects. In so doing they become 
entitled to all the rights and also 
all the responsibilities attached to 
British citizenship. 

The Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs in the United Kingdom 
Government is responsible for 
turning an alien into a British 
subject and the process—a fairly 
long one—is based on the law. 
Every applicant, from the highest 











How’s Your Accent? 
YEARS AGO, when my 
brother and I were in our late 
teens, we motored with our par- 
ents through the deep South 
of the United States. One eve 
ning a storm came up and we 
stopped at a pleasant farm that 
appeared relatively prosperous. 

The owner, a friendly man, 
invited us into the house, parked 
our car in his barn, and treated 
us as welcome guests. He 
stirred up a fire in the fireplace 
and we sat around it, our host 
with his small son _ leaning 
against his knee. 

Father was always interested 
in farm problems and asked 
many questions, which were 
readily answered. 

“How large a farm have 
you?” was the first one. 

“I reckon I got about a foah- 
mule farm,” our host drawled 

“What do you raise?” 

“Wall, I got some pindars.” 

“Pindars?” Father puzzled. 

“I reckon you-all calls ‘em 
goobers,” he explained. 

“How about pork?” 

“Paw, Paw,” the boy broke 
in, “what’s poke?” 

“Daid hog, chile.” This was 
an aside to the lad. 

My brother and I were hav- 
ing a great deal of fun, listen- 
ing to this speech strange to 
our ears, as we were Western- 
ers. We winked at each other, 
scarcely able to keep our gig- 
gles to ourselves. 

Finally the man asked, “Do 
we-uns sound as queer to you- 
all as you-all sound to us?” 

That stopped us. Ever since, 
whenever I have felt like laugh- 
ing at anyone’s speech I've 
thought of the hospitable 
Southerner to whom WE 
sounded queer. 

—Vivian Rogers 








to the lowest, has to go through 
the same processing. The basis 
is five years’ residence to ensure, 
as far as possible, that the man 
or woman has become assimilated 
to the British way of life, and that 
the Secretary of State has all the 
ivailable information. 

Before a decision is made the 


applicant is interviewed bythe 


police very exhaustively on his 
ocial, financial, political, and 
other activities. Moreover he has 
to produce four referees (British 
born) and the Security Depart- 
ment also issues a report on him. 
Finally his application for natural- 
ization is publicized through the 
newspapers so that anyone is free 
to give just cause why the applica- 
tion should not be granted 

Then if the applicant has been 
found suitable, he is called upon 
to take the Oath of Allegiance be- 
fore a justice of the peace, in which 
it is declared that he shall be... 
“entitled to all political and other 
rights and powers and privileges, 
and to be subject to all obligations, 
duties, and liabilities, to which a 
natural-born British subject is en- 
titled and subject, and to all in- 
tents and purposes the status of a 
natural-born British subject.” It 


Something new for British markets 
in this factory which was recently 


is a procedure which is impressive 
in its dignified simplicity and its 
freedom from flamboyant formal- 
It) 

But there is nothing unusual in 
the welcome Britain has given to 
these refugees from Europe. It 
was a party of Walloon refugees, 
for example, who in 1524 brought 
over the first hop plants from Ar- 
tois and thus founded what many 
regard today as Britain’s nation- 
al beverage. Indeed there is an 


old rhyme which runs as follo 
Hops, Reformation, bays and 
Came to England all in one 

It was the Dutch refugees 
introduced cabbage, celery, 
carrots to the English dining tab 
A refugee Huguenot named Pet 
Goyer founded the world-famo 
Irish cambric industry. And t] 
no less famous Irish linen ori 
inated with a Dutch refugee in t] 
17th Century. 

Up to the 14th Century almo 
all clothing worn on our Isle w: 
imported trom The Netherland 
where the English wool was sent 
to be dyed and woven by Dut 
craftsmen. When war stopped thi 
practice, The Netherlands suffere: 
mass unemployment and Britai 
suffered an acute shortage ot 
Consequently, on th 
invitation of Edward III, the 
Flemish weavers came to England 
and founded our now world-fa 
mous clothing industry. 

So down the years Britain has 
reaped an amazing dividend fo. 
its generosity, while other land 
have suffered impoverishment, as 
in the loss of some 300,000 Hugue 
nots from France, one-third o! 
whom fled to England—lace mak- 
ers from Valenciennes, glass man- 


clothing. 
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embossed-design towels—are being produced 
started by a refugee from Czechoslovakia. 


ufacturers from Paris, shipwrights 
from Dieppe, and cambric makers 
from Cambrai. 

The Britisher is a mixture ol 
all sorts of people. Behind us to- 
day stand the ghosts of our for- 
bears—the original Celts mingled 
with Roman, Saxon, Dane, Nor- 
man, and many others. We are 
essentially a mongrel people; and 
as a nation, our very strength and 
character lie in our capacity to ac- 
cept and absorb. 
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Tue headlines show who is mak- 
ing news. Quite frequently you 
will find that men who are making 
good news wear the Rotary wheel. 


Ledo Arroyo Torres, who is Secretary 
of the Treasury of Uruguay, has been 
a member of the Rotary Club of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, for the past six years. 


A Rotarian for 20 years and 1947-48 
President of the Quito, Ecuador, Club, 
George P. Shaw has been named Unit- 
ed States Ambassador to Nicaragua. 
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Rotarians of Athens, Greece, recently honored their distinguished fellow member 
Epaminondas Thomopoulos, a member of the Athens Academy and director of the 
Fine Art School of Athens. The occasion marked his 50th anniversary as an artist. 


Filis Atrola 


, 


Paul D. Bagwell, young educator and 
Rotarian in Lansing, Mich., was re- 
cently elected as head of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Buckingham’ 





A Past Second Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International, H. ]. Brunnier, of 
San Francisco, Calif., is now studying 
recent earthquake effects in Japan. 


Walinger 





James W. Rees, of Chicago, Iil., was 
industry advisor to U.S.A. petroleum 
delegates at the November conference 
of the ILO in Geneva, Switzerland. 
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A Rotarian at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
is Howard C. Taylor, recently elect- 
ed president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen for 1948-49, 
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Boys 


At St. Petersburg, Florida 


moment for Tommy and sense his fear that it’s to 
big for him. But he lifts his chin and sails into t} 
report he has written: 

At the first of the year our boys organized their Clu 
elected officers, and appointed committees. Then we 
cided what our goals would be. We chose Citizenship 
begin with. Since Citizenship has so many points, 
worked on Sportsmanship, Clean Speech, Cheating, Co 
tesy, Loyalty, Honesty, and Scholarship. 

Some boys were taken up for swearing and put on prol 
tion. They haven't been heard swearing again. 

Now I'll discuss the other points: 

CHEATING: Our Club got a letter from the Fifth-Grax 
Teachers saying that a boy had been talking back to then 
They suggested that we should put him out of our Clu 
until he proved himself able to join again. About two day 
later he came and begged to be let into the Club again. H: 
has been good ever since. 

SPORTSMANSHIP: We have had some good sports this yea 
A lot better than last. We also had lots of compliments o 
the behavior of the boys at the games. Every time we wi 
or lose we go up to the other team and say, “Nice gam: 
fellows.” 

Courtesy: At Thanksgivii.g we wrote letters of appreci 
tion to different people who had helped us. We plan to ad 
this again at the end of the year. 

LoyaLty: There is a little boy in the sixth grade that 
deformed. The boys got the referees to let the boy hit th: 
ball and let another boy run for him. At the basketbal 


cs hi) 
‘Me “Re preg commilec Nave doe 0 very geod ib R 4 wt games we asked to let the substitutes wear long pants so 
Reyve + th, plaerauct swech sistne: cote Cola. PEt. “Balin tet Q,. ian that the boys at other schools would not laugh at him. 
f . Honesty: After the boys had practiced and eliminate: 
Naby Musuem Radio Mabon  Vacra Mh  iatieen sehiaees, Sanaa sos tnhhatieemdien Giitlet ¢ 
Fr i * the other things, they found they had already learned it. 
Last is SCHOLARSHIP: The little boy that is deformed I was 
telling you about, was the one that made us start Schola) 
ship as one of our objects. The reason is, though he cannot 
ae speakers are not rare for Rotary — agrarer-Aranal eee. he can outsmart any of th 
; 7 ; : y0ys in intelligence. 
Clubs in a city which draws many visitors. But in We have been successful in all the points in CITIZENSHIP 
St. Petersburg the program that wins cheers and Besides in our paper drive we collected $100.35 worth fo 
mists the eves comes when we listen to boys of our our school improvements and for Daddy Fagg’s Children’s 


Home. We have been complimented by many people on ou: 
good conduct at all times. Our Club has become well known 
as a club for SPORTSMANSHIP and LoyaLty to School. We 


13 Four Square Clubs. 
Here’s Bill Buckingham, this year’s chairman. 


Bill mounts a box to reach the microphone, calls the are proud of our Club and feel sure that all of our members 
meeting to order, then asks all to rise, salute the have helped. 
flag, and repeat the oath of allegiance. . . . Little Tommy jumps down from the box in a burst ot 
Peter Dunn offers the invocation. And after we eat, applause. Bill introduces the next speaker: “The 
Harry Lloyd leads lusty singing. Roser Park School report will be given by Hugh 
“Tommy Schultz, of the Gulfport School,” Bill McIntyre, Jr.” Hugh’s dad is one of our Rotarians 
then announces, “will now tell us some of the things Hugh’s black hair is slicked down and his grin is 
his club has done.” contagious. He speaks out like an old trouper: 
Tommy's mop of unruly hair pops up at the speak- In September we organized our Bing Crosby Boys Chorus 
er’s desk. His eyes freeze on the microphone. We have 25 boys and five substitutes. We all wear white 
“At the-ee first-t-t—’” We realize that this is a big shirts and black bow ties. We present good music to the 


By James Cloyd Bowman... Illustrations from 4-Square Club Reports 
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Club and to the Community. We have sung to men’s clubs, 
churches, and tourist societies with Mrs. Marsic as our 
leader. In all we have raised $101 for our School just 
through singing. We have turned this money over to the 
school for bicycle racks for the yard. 

In October we made 200 Halloween game booklets to help 
keep the kids out of trouble. The booklets had 20 good 
games and six illustrations. We gave one to each boy and 
girl in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grade to take home for a Hal- 
loween Party. In November Malcolm McInnis made four 
attractive wooden plaques to put on the cafeteria tables. 
Each plaque had our Club emblem on it and the words 
QUIET TABLE & CLEAN PLATES. We used these plaques 
as rewards to keep good order in the cafeteria. 

In December the Bing Boys sang carols and we collected 
and gave canned food to the poor and needy. 

In April our Club presented the Bing Boys in a Minstrel 
Show, Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah, which was a whale of a success. 
This was given at School and we invited in all our parents 
and friends. We made $61.50 and had only 50 cents expense. 

May was the last and happiest month of the whole year! 
First the Times Photographer came and took a picture of 


to Kup the nacks im otder. 
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the Bing Boys in full dress for the Next came 
our annual swim and picnic at the Spa Pool. We won our 
third consecutive ball game. Were we happy! And to cap 


the climax we were given a radio audition over WSUN... . 


newspaper 


Again we applaud—and realize how precocious 
our boys really are, and how much they can do if 
given the proper supervision. 

“Ben Beazley will now report for the Lakeview 
School Club,” says Chairman Bill. Ben’s wide blue 
eyes and golden hair and sensitive features are a 
picture for an artist. He speaks in a high soprano 
voice and concludes: 

As our year closes, we are taking a look at our assets to 
see if we have achieved the goals set for ourselves. We 
decided that we would do the things which would prepare 
us for the leadership which St. Petersburg finds in our 
Rotary “daddies” and all Rotary men. For instance, we 
must learn to think for ourselves. 

As Ben finishes, there’s a thunderclap of applause, 
for he winds up the program. Many of us step up 
to congratulate the boys, chat with their teacher 
sponsors and grammar-school principals, then try 
to explain to awed and admiring visitors what the 
Four Square Clubs are and how they started. 

The story begins 23 years ago when Bernard 
Thomas, a member of the city recreation depart- 
ment, was appointed Chairman of the Rotary Boys 
Work Committee. Barney believed that Rotarians 
should imbue the youth with their own ideals of 
service and community conscience. He wanted to 
start a boys’ club in the public schools under Rotary 
supervision and promised that the recreation de- 
partment would help in carrying out the sports end 
of the program. He spoke from deep conviction, 
and our Rotary Club gave him the green light. 

His first Club got under way at Central Grammar 
School in January, 1926. It succeeded so well that 
the Four Square Club movement, as it has come to 
be called, has now spread to each of the 13 grammar 
schools of the city. 

Each Club is under the direction of a teacher 
sponsor, a principal, and a Rotary “daddy.” Two 
meetings are held each month during the school 
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year. At the business meeting the boys act on 

reports of their various committees, and de 

openly their policies and problems. The di 

meeting is conducted as nearly as possible lik: 

actual Rotary Club. The Rotary daddy furni 

the speaker—usually a Rotarian—who pres 

some subject of vital interest to the boys. Oft 
times the boys ask their Rotary daddy to hav 
certain topic discussed, and he seeks out the ri 
person for the talk. 

Four Square Club membership is limited to 
boys of the fifth and sixth grades. Boys of this 
group especially need to be brought under the 
fluence of vigorous men they can idealize. Old 
boys are already members of so many different clu 
that one more club is usually one too many. Giv: 
the right amount of leadership, the accomplishment 
of these boys astonish us. 

A healthy competition among the Clubs is mai 
tained through the annual award of the Milto: 
Wright Rotary Bell. Two years ago the competitio: 
was so keen that the bell had to be passed arour 
among three winning Clubs. 

The city recreation department furnishes the lea 
ership and the referees for sports. During the F 
and early Winter the boys play basketball, and du 
ing the Spring, baseball. Competition is maintaine: 
by running off a tournament in each. The boys work 
hard to win, but are coached to take defeat and like 
it. Clean sportsmanship is maintained. 

Right standards of character development are not 
neglected. At each dinner meeting four of the boy 
are honored with a ribbon award for making th« 
greatest improvement in one of the desirable traits 
courtesy, loyalty, sportsmanship, or scholarship 
These awards are determined by the vote of the 
Club members, and are 
highly prized. 

During the past 23 years 
much thought and effort 
have been given to this 
Club movement by many 
different sponsor teachers 
and Rotarians, and also by 
members of the city recrea- 
tion department. The 
movement is now a going 
concern, carefully inte- 
grated and fully organized, 
and other Rotary Clubs in 
Florida have introduced 
similar programs. 

We Rotarians of St. Pe- 
tersburg are proud that 
none of our Four Square 
gangs is ever in trouble, 
and that parents are not 
worried when their sons 
are out doing Four Square 
work. Already we have be- 
gun to garner fruit. Three 
of our former Four Square 
boys are now active mem- 
bers of our Rotary Club, 
and this is just the begin- 
ning! 
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“There's scarcely a handicap or a burden in this 
vale of tears that cannot be turned to account.” 





Illustrations by 
Stuart Hay 


Capitalize on Your Differences 


SHE WAS an English singer 
weighing 220 pounds and “at lib- 
erty,” as she termed her unem- 
ployment status. I was a young 
American with too many shibbo- 
leths regarding success, and I ad- 
vised her to get slim. 

“Slim? Nonsense!” she snapped. 
“} want to weigh more. There are 
too many slim singers whom no 
one remembers. Give me a few 
more jolly old stones (a stone is 
14 pounds in Britain) and they’ll 
associate my voice with my fat 
and remember my name.” 

She added the stones; people 
remembered her; she’s doing well 
today, thank you. 

Madame Singer had something 
of the right idea. Not so, some 
other people I’ve known. Once in 
my college class I had a young 
man who was a “natural born” 
comedian. Every time he said any- 
thing people laughed; the more 
they laughed, the more confused 
he became and just so much more 
mirth-provoking. He finally ended 
the matter with his suicide—for 
he did not want to make people 
laugh. 

One of my best 
friends is a tall wom- 

ieee = an, with 5 feet 11 
= 4212 inches of height and 
wc t v sa a mop of handsome 
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AS A JIMMY DURANTE DOES WITH HIS NOSE, WISE 
PEOPLE MAKE THEIR PECULIARITIES PAY. 


red hair, who has spent much of 
her life pining away because she 
wasn’t little and cute. To make 
herself shorter she has developed 
a stoop, and her other gestures 
have been correspondingly in- 
hibited so that attention will not 
be drawn to her height. 

Six doors from her is a man who 
spends most of his life deploring 
the fact that people do not like 
him. Upstairs in an apartment 
house is a widow who spends half 
her substance (energy, time, and 
money) trying to color her gray 
hair. A cousin of mine is so Gar- 
gantuan in his ugliness that he 
spends a good deal of his life keep- 
ing out of sight of people. 

How I wish I could get 2 cents 
a word for extending the list of 
self-appointed misfits who daily 
come under my gaze. But I must 
state my thesis, which is: There’s 
scarcely a handicap or a burden in 
this vale of tears that cannot be 
turned to account. I do not want 
to claim that even the salt in the 
tears in the vale might be crys- 
tallized to profit—though the 


By Raymond Fisher 


thesis has that general positive 
note. 

Look at some of our comedians. 
See how they have exploited or 
capitalized on their big mouths, 
popeyes, fatness, ungainliness, or 
what-not. This is not encourage- 
ment for the unhandsome to turn 
comedian, for we cannot all be 
funny. The point is that many of 
our comedians had sense enough 
to accept their physical differ- 
ences and to exploit them for what 
they were worth, rather than to 
deplore them or to try to be 
glamorous. 

The best educator I know of to- 
day is a blind man who went in 
for the study of teaching the 
blind; the next best educator is a 
totally deaf person who has be- 
come an expert on methods of 
educating the deaf. The greatest 
expert on “personality” I know is 
one who was so burdened with his 
own personality difficulties that 
he went in for scientific study of 
personality. Likewise, among my 
former colleagues is a father of a 
child who at 6 years of age began 
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to wither in every mental way 
Transcending this ghastly shock, 
the father became interested in 
mental retardation and has be- 
come one of the foremost men in 
this field of study. 

A schoolteacher of my acquaint- 
ance with a speech difficulty 
made it a point to do as little 
talking as possible. Recently the 
superintendent said of her: “She 
makes the greatest contributions 
of all the teachers in the school, 
for she has learned 
to keep quiet and 
to encourage the 
youngsters in her 
class to do the 
talking.” 

When my wife 
and I want out- 
side companion- 
ship, we’re likely 
toask Maud M—— 
over to dinner or 
something. Maud’s 43 and stout. 
She’s far from pretty; she’s not 
“smart”; she’s scarcely clever. But 
she’s a contribution of fun, for 
she’s restful and sincere and 
honest-to-God. I like to feed 
Maud; I like being nice to her, 
too, because she has well-being 
and salvation under the soothing 
shadow of which I like to sit. Her 
good qualities hang on the simple 
framework of accepting what so 
many women of her age and di- 
mensions spend most of their sub- 
stance in deploring. Consequently, 
they make themselves scratchy 
and jumpy, overeager and un- 
desirable. Someone has to be 43 
and someone who’s not too smart 
has to serve as a restful monk’s 
cloth background. Perhaps Maud 
realizes that. Anyway, we want 
her over tonight and we hope 
she’ll like the hard sauce on the 
sailor’s duff. 

And now for the younger peo- 
ple. Each semester I have almost 
100 college students. Some are A 
students; some are D students; the 
great majority are, of course, C 
stuff. One gathers a personal fond- 
ness for them as he marvels at 
their extreme wisdom and devious 
dullness. 

Here’s Agnes, really an A stu- 
dent, who, to gain what she thinks 
is greater popularity, becomes su- 
perficial and sloppy. Agnes 
should stay with what she has— 
a brain. She might as well accept 
the fact that she’s one of the 
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higher cerebraters and that it is 
futile and silly for her to try to 
play the réle of Miss June College. 

And there’s June—trying fu- 
tilely to play a réle that isn’t hers. 
June cheats on her term papers, 
lifting whole paragraphs from 
books, the elegance of which far 
outstrips her own command of 
writing. This is only suggestive of 
the cheating activity in which 
June daily and yearly indulges in 
order to be an Agnes. 

There’s Donald D (D for failure, 
not for Duck), who should leave 
college of his own accord, accept- 
ing the fact that his success will 
not be in scholastic memory work 
or in pseudointellectual activities, 
but in the social setting, for he has 
much social intelligence. He’s a 
nice boy and people like him, but 
somehow or other he feels he 
must play himself against what 
Agnes has, just as Agnes sells out 
to what June has. When 97 per- 
cent of the others do something of 
the same thing, there’s a human 
crack-up among young people, 
whether in the classroom or Casa- 
novia, New York. 

In education—as in all of life— 
the doctrine which recognizes in- 
dividual differences has more va- 
lidity than one generally suspects. 
If we would give more recognition 
to individual differences in school 
and college, we would not have so 
many young people untrue to 
their own light and unique genius; 
we should, at least, have fewer 
split personalities. 

If the adult individuals them- 
selves would recog- 
nize their differ- 
ences and not de- 
plore them or try to 
whitewash them, 
we would have 
much more vigor- 
ous genius and 
agreeable talent to- 
day. And if the in- 
dividual himself 
would, instead of lamenting the 
fact that he is different, put a pre- 
mium on each difference, capi- 
talizing on it as much as possible 
—well, it’s very easy to make glib 
promises. 

Physiological differences, even 
with comic proportions, can be 
capitalized (Jimmy Durante, Ben 
Turpin, Joe E. Brown, Eddie Can- 
tor, Charlotte Greenwood, and 
others). 
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Differences in temperament. 
even though they are not alway 
socially acceptable, can serve as 2 
guide to heightened accomplish- 
ment. (Here we must place most 
of the poets and many of th 
artists. ) 

Differences in background need 
never be deplored when we re- 
member how many people, in- 
stead of hiding their yokel, their 
foreign, their meager, or their un- 
derprivileged backgrounds have 
bravely declared themselves a 
product of that background 
which, though perhaps off color, 
was yet unique or full of strange 
splendor or challenge. 

As my thesis applies to individ- 
uals, so does it to groups. They, 
too, have differences. They, too, 
should exploit them. Take Rotary 
Clubs. Here’s a lively one, but it 
has only 22 members and no pros- 
pect of more. It’s a little Club; it’s 
completely dwarfed by Clubs of 
400 or 700 members. Let it make 
something of it! I can see its road 
sign now: “The littlest but livest 
Club in Rotary meets at the Rex 
Cafe Thursday noon. Come on 
over, visiting Rotarians!” It seems 
to me I once read in this magazine 
of a Rotary Club in the South 
American Andes—was it in Peru? 
—that is enormously hard to reach 
because the city it is in is away 
up at 12,000-foot altitude in rough 
country. That Club made the 
most of the situation. It good- 
naturedly proclaimed itself the 
loftiest Rotary Club in the world. 
If the things that keep your Main 
Street going are the wheat, corn, 
pork, and beef of the surrounding 
countryside, don’t pretend it’s 
Fifth Avenue. Take pride in it 
and, as I am told hundreds of Ro- 
tary Clubs do, invite your farm 
neighbors in for occasional rural- 
urban meetings. I could go on, but 
you get the point. 

This discourse has not, of 
course, been a plea for the stout to 
get fatter, for the tongue-tied to let 
the cats have their tongues com- 
pletely, for the rattlebrained to 
cease all cerebration, for the Cy- 
ranos to make their noses bigger 
with bee stings, or for organiza- 
tions to turn to wild press agentry. 
No, it’s simply a rationalization of 
differences which, even if they 
were as great as we suspected, 
could still act as servants toward 
splendid self-realization. 
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in particular to encourage and foster: r 
(1) The development of acquaintance 
as an opportunity for service. 
(2) High ethical standards in business News Notes from 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and 





the dignifying by each Rotarian of his oc- t Home That is the goal of most 

cupetion as an opportunity to serve society. — , ’ 
(31 Tho agplication of the fdeel of sevv- people who observe the great festival...and Rotary's 

ice by every Rotarian to his personal, busi- President, Angus S. Mitchell, who does, plans to 

ness, and community life. attain it. Now on a world Rotary tour which began 
(4) The advancement of international . . : 

understanding, a and peace through in Chicago October 21, he was to be in Khartoum, 

a world fellowship of business and profes- Anglo—Egyptian Sudan, on December 1. Then, after 


ited in the ideal ro sip ; 
ee ee visits in Egypt, India, Burma, and Singapore, he was 


to reach Melbourne, Australia—home!—on December 

13. He will be in New Zealand for New Year's, thus 

permitting him to spend the holidays with his three 
daughters, three sons—in-—law, and six grandsons. Thereafter he will resume his 
tour, crossing the Pacific in time to open the January meeting of Rotary's Board in 
Chicago....Accompanying the President on the first leg of his tour—Chicago to 
Recife, Brazil—was Assistant Secretary Juan M. Roger, head of the Central Office 
department serving Ibero—American Clubs and Governors. 


é nd Goings. Off on a flying business trip to Britain and Conti- 
nental Throve goes. Tetasy’ s General Secretary, Philip Lovejoy, on November 14. He 
will visit London headquarters of Rotary in Britain and Ireland; Rotary's Continen— 
tal European Office in Zurich, Switzerland; and will be present when Rotarians of 
Athens, Greece, celebrate their 25th anniversary December 9. Gerald C. Keeler, 
Convention Manager, will accompany him as far as London....Back from Bombay, India, 
is Assistant Secretary George R. Means. He is now assigned to duty in the Central 
Office. 





con Rotary Clubs have been notified that the President's Award 
Competition and the awarding of District Governor's Citations have been discon— 
tinued, in accordance with action of the Board. 


ommitt Only one is scheduled to meet this month—Constitution and By- 
Laws, December 2-3, in Chicago....A change in Magazine Committee organization sees 
Merritt Owens, of Kansas City, Kansas, as Chairman, a post from which Ed. R. John- 
son, of Roanoke, Virginia, asked to be relieved recently after the death of his son, 
Lucius. Rotarian Johnson, a Past President of Rotary International, will continue 
as a member of the Committee. 


lerto Past District Governor Jose Antonio Canals, of Arecibo, 
will act as Governor of District 45 (Puerto Rico) during a two-month absence from 
Puerto Rico of Governor Jose R. Oliver, of Arecibo. The island has 15 Clubs, 774 
members. 


.. Rotary's next one—its 40th international Convention—is slated 
for New York City June 12 through 16. Already 8,000 rooms are under contract in the 
city's leading hotels and Madison Square Garden is on the line as the main meeting 
hall. Program and entertainment are shaping up, with a top-flight New York producer 
working on the latter. Rotarians planning to attend will, as usual, make hotel 
reservations through their local Club Secretaries, who will have forms for the 


purpose in January....To keep On—to—New York Committees and Governors abreast of 
Convention news, the Convention Manager's office has issued a new mimeosheet titled 
"Preview." It will appear off and on until June. 


Vital tistics. As of October 25, there were 6,623 Rotary Clubs. Estimated 
number rs tte 320,000. New and re-established Clubs since July 1 totalled 
94 in 22 countries. 
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“Yep. That’s it?’ John W. Broome, Lubbock, Texas, Rotarian, tells a “whopper” to this palsied lad—now able to hear and understand. 


Happy Though Palsied 


CITIZENS AT LUBBOCK, IN WEST TEXAS, UNITE 
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TO REMOVE THE BLIGHT FROM CHILDREN WHO HAVEN'T HAD A FAIR CHANCE. \ 


} oe is 5 years old. Ba 
anced on the ample knee of a Lub 
bock, Texas, businessman he 
stared blankly. It was not the 
look of ignorance nor feeble-mind 
edness. Johnnie had never heard 
a sound and, of course, has not 
spoken a word, for at birth he was 
crippled by cerebral 
palsy. 
Hopeless? 
once would have 
said so, but citizens 
at Lubbock know 
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M INTERMATIONS 


By Argero Booth Collins | §) 


better. Johnnie is one of the chil- 
dren to whom they have given a 
chance to learn to live somewhat 
normally. 

Lubbock Rotarians became in- 
terested in the problem of the 
cerebral palsied three years ago 
through the Texas Society for 
Crippled Children. Enlisting the 
support of other service clubs, 
they have a treatment center 
staffed by a physiotherapist nurse 
and assistant nurse, helped by a 
number of Lubbock townswomen 


who offer their services as aides 

The center, housed in a cottage, 
is open without charge to cere- 
bral-palsied children from three 
months to 15 years of age. Young- 
sters, like Johnnie, who are able 
to attend school receive addi- 
tional training at the School for 
Exceptional Children, which is a 
part of the city’s public-school 
system. There under Mrs. Jose- 
phine Ballenger, they are taught 
to read and write. If physically 
unable to write, they will learn to 
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with the use of alphabet 
blocks 
palsy, often called 
stic paralysis, is not inherited 
is it transmitted. Usually it 
mes at birth. Prematurity may 
suse it, or too-fast labor, an in- 
sufficient supply of oxygen, drug 
overdosage administered during 
labor, or other reasons. It may 
be brought on later by severe 
blows on the head, high fever and 
convulsions, or such diseases as 
meningitis and sleeping sickness. 
Out of 100,000 babies born, seven 
are victims. 

Fortunately, cerebral palsy is a 
physical injury; usually it does 
not seriously impair the mind. “If 
a child can say one syllable, he 
can learn to talk,” says Dr. Earl 
R. Carlson, New York specialist 
who was himself palsied from 
birth. “If he can take one step, he 
can learn to walk.” 

But often the process is tedious 
and may require years of patient 
intelligent training. If diagnosis 
is delayed, treatment becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. That was the 
case with Patricia. She is 9 now 
and is making happy progress at 
the Lubbock School, but she got 


Cerebral 


off to a bad start. Her parents 
had noticed that she was “not 
quite right” at three months, but 
were assured that though her 
nervous system was not stable 
she would improve as she grew 
older. Her cas2 was not correctly 
diagnosed until she was 6. 

Today Patricia walks with aid, 
though she wore braces for sev- 
eral years. She knows how to put 
one foot before the other, and 
delighted mother—is 
showing a great improvement. 

Patricia has what technically is 
known as spasticity, character- 
ized by a tenseness about her feet 
and legs and tight heel cords. Her 
muscles are generally normal, but 
control is lacking and they re- 
spond excessively to any stimu 
lus. But spasticity is only one of 
five types of cerebral palsy: the 
others are athetosis, ataxis, rigid- 
ity, and tremor, classified by the 
degree of brain involvement. 

In athetosis there is excessive 
motion without meaning. The 
child unconsciously attempts to 
put his body in a distorted posi- 
tion when he essays to pick up 
something. Facial grimaces ac- 
company the flaying of the limbs 


says her 


A loss of balance is characteristic 
of ataxia. A child will often be 
nauseated and dizzy after looking 
steadily at an object a few min 
utes. Rigidity and tremor, ofte: 
the result of disease, involv: 
severe physical and mental it 
pairment. 

“Since no two cases are pre 
cisely alike, a thorough 
each must be made,” say 


study of 
John 
W. Broome, Rotarian who is ser\ 
ing on the committee appointed 
by the Texas Society for Crippled 
Children to coédperate with the 
project at Lubbock 

It has started on a modest scale 
and is housed in a cottage. But 
already it is attracting attention 
from other communities, for it 
sets a pattern for coéperative ef 
fort in a small city to combat a 
crippling malady. If ignored o1 
not treated promptly, cerebral 
palsy can irretrievably blight in 
nocent children who have a 
much a right as well-born chil 
dren to enjoy inwardly happy and 
outwardly useful lives. 

Eps. Nove: For another article descrip 
tive of ways to combat cerebral palsy, se: 
New Hope for the Most Hopeless, by Be 


trice Schapper, Tue Rotarian for Marc! 
1945 


Patience is the essence of training the handicapped. ... The girl has a speech defect and is being coached (right) by Mrs. Jose- 


phine Ballenger. The boy is not so well off. He can 
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neither hear nor talk—not yet. Hands and leg muscles need codrdination 
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Tis More 


WV ar a contradiction 


this December offers! We 
shall talk of “peace on earth” 
yet we know that our world 
is in desperate need of more 
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Here’s how Santa Monica, Calif., Ro- 
tarians collected more than 600 cakes 
of soap for the needy of Europe. 


Photo © Brisbane Cour 





A £11,500 check from Rotarians to 
buy food for Britons is handed to the 
Lord Mayor of Brisbane, Australia. 


Photo: © Wellington Brening Post 
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Fats collected by Rotarians in Well- 
ington, New Zealand, are refined and 
shipped regularly to Great Britain. 


Rotarians of Wimbledon, England, are 
using their hands to help solve shoe 
shortage of needy Europeans. They 
collect worn-out footwear, then roll 
up their sleeves and make it wearable. 
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| “goodwill toward men.” 
What can we do to pro- 
duce it? Rotarians every- 
where ask that question, and 
there are many answers. One is so 
simple that we easily overlook it, 
yet it suggests an activity appro- 
priate for the Christmas season. 
Let any Rotary Club in a fa- 
vored land, or a Rotarian, exam- 
ine an Official Directory (every 
Club Secretary has one), and se- 
lect a Club of a comparable size 
in a distressed country. Or ask 
the Secretariat of Rotary Inter- 
national in Chicago to suggest a 
Club. Correspond with it. Don’t 
just send gifts at random. Inquire 
what you can do to supply food, 
clothing, or other items to be used 
by Rotarians there or distributed 
by them. Then do whatever you 
can. 
Hundreds of Rotary Clubs in 
Canada, the United States, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, and other 


Blessed... 


ROTARIANS HAVE A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
TO HELP PEOPLE IN DISTRESSED LANDS. 


By Harold T. Thomas 


Chairman of International Affairs Committee 
Rotary International; Auckland, New Zealand 


countries are doing this. Recent 
experiences in Europe have taught 
me that the reception of gifts is 
warming many hearts. People 
there are hungry or bored with a 
monotonous diet. Rotarians of 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada, to pick a 
typical response, are sending a 
seven-pound package of food to 
some Rotary Club in England 
every week. From the Club in 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada, to Ro- 
tarians at Chatham, England, have 
gone shipments of salmon, sau- 
sages, tea, tomato juice, puddings, 
soup, sugar, powdered eggs, evap- 
orated milk, and chocolate. Ro- 
tarians of Portland, Maine, loaded 
a trawler with 107 tons of food 
and clothing for fishermen’s fam- 
ilies at Nantes, France.* 
Recently the Rotary Clubs of 
District 56 (Australia) made an 
appeal for £10,000 for Food for 
Britain—and collected about 
£14,000. Some thousands of food 
parcels were sent direct to people 
in the United Kingdom, at the re- 
quest ofcertain 
donors, and a check 
for £11,500 was 







cs 
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urned over to the Lord Mayor of 
Brisbane [see cut] by the then 
District Governor, Herbert W. 
Broad. It supplemented the Lord 
Mayor’s Food for Britain Fund, 
and the food was shipped in bulk, 





Fats, honey, and other food 

ve been favorite gifts of many 
Clubs, large and small, in my own 
New Zealand. You have read, no 
doubt, of the “Barling Scheme,” 
originated by a Rotarian restaura- 
teur of Dunedin, to send desper- 
ately needed fats to the people of 
Britain. A typical collection con- 


S rj Ship Mads 
IAN for June, 1948, 


s at Portland, 
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ducted along those lines is being 
handled as a Community Service 
project by the Rotary Club of 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

New tin containers which will 
hold 40 pounds of the valuable fat 
are distributed to farmers’ wives 
throughout the area. When filled 
they are consigned to a central 
depot where the fat is tested and 
refined, then sent to Britain. Ro- 
tarian Jim Rod [see cut] is devot- 
ing his entire time voluntarily to 
the service, treating the fat in 
large copper vats. 

CARE parcels of concentrated, 
nutritious food solve the what-to- 
do problem of many North Amer- 


a, 


Photo: OMGUS PIO—Bowlds 





German children want books in English, Doris Hillenbrand (above) told a U.S.A. Rotarian. Result: more than a million shipped. 


ican Rotary Clubs, for they cost 
buf $10 apiece. The American 
Committee [the Codperative for 
American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 
New York] attends to shipping 
details. 

Rotarians of Cass City, 
igan, for example 
month to Rotarians in Finland 
The 73 members of the Plymouth, 
Michigan, Club have sent CARE 
parcels for distribution to the 105 
Rotarians in the Plymouth, Eng- 
land, Club 

But more than food is needed. 
President Angus Mitchell has 
pointed out how salvaged articles 


Mich 


end one every 























of clothing, books, magazines, 
toys, stubby pencils, and’ other 
items may be turned to good ac- 
count. Opportunities are limited 
only by the resourcefulness and 
energy of the donor. 

There are but two provisos. The 
goods must still be usable and they 
should be reconditioned. Clothes 
should be mended, for example, 
and cleaned. But time and again 
generous Rotarians of the cleaner 
and dyer classification have 
solved this problem. 

Forty men’s suits were in one 
contribution sent to England. It 
came from the Rotary Club of 
Lakewood, Ohio. When Rotarians 
in Charleston, South Carolina, 
learned that members of the Club 
in Charleville, France, would not 
have suitable clothing to attend 
their District Conference last 
year, they got busy and collected 
several hundred packages of 
warm clothing which were 
promptly shipped to the “name- 
sake” Club in France. 

Southampton, New York, Ro- 
tarians are sending clothing for 
Southampton, England, Rotarians 
to distribute to the needy. Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Rotarians are cor- 
responding with members of the 
Rugby, England, Club with the 
same classification, and are send- 
ing them clothing. Scores of other 
examples could be cited. 

Food and clothing are “ital, but 
let’s not overlook the amenities of 
living—books, magazines, picture 
books for children, and the scores 
of items that make for normal, 
cheerful living. 

Here I am reminded of a North 
Carolina newspaper publisher and 
a Past District Governor, John A. 
Park. On a journey to Germany a 
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Photo: Vineland Times Journal 


A Rotary-sponsored clothing drive gets off to a flying start in Vineland, N. ]., with a 
clothesline full of signs and samples. Rotarians in Finland will be the recipients. 


year ago last Summer he learned 
that 3 million youths in the 
United States zone were studying 
English, but “had no books for 
it.” Nazis had destroyed the pre- 
war English books, and no one 
had replaced them. 

Back home, Rotarian Park be- 
gan telling Rotary Clubs, women’s 
clubs, educators, and school chil- 
dren about it . . . and in no time 
good clean bright books began 
pouring out of every county in the 
State. The movement acquired a 
name: The World-Wide Book Aid 
Program. Within a year it has 
sent more than a million books 
and magazines to Europe.* 

Van Nuys, California, Rotarians 
recently undertook to collect a 
million pencils. Chicago, Illinois, 
Rotarians sent tools to Rotarians 
at Saint-L6, France, to help re- 
build that war-wrecked city.{ Ro- 
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tarian Harvey M. Morley, of An 
gola, Indiana, started a one-ma; 
necktie campaign which saw som: 
40,000 shipped. And so it goes, 

These gifts do something to th: 
spirit of people who are fighting 
against discouragement. And good 
cheer and courage are contagious' 

A grand example is provided 
by the Rotary Club of Wimbledon 
England. On certain nights of the 
week business and _ professiona!| 
men of the Community Servic: 
Committee repair shoes. Headed 
by President Reu Hitchcock, the, 
were trained by an expert cob- 
bler, and now with their own 
hands stitch, resole, and rehee! 
boots and shoes they have col- 
lected. They give the recondi 
tioned footwear to the Save 
Europe Fund. 

All this is Rotary in action! 
It’s a cue for us who are fortunate 
enough to live in lands of compar- 
ative plenty. By intelligently us- 
ing our own organization—if in 
doubt, write the Secretariat—we 
have a unique opportunity of 
demonstrating a truth spoken 
2,000 years ago: It’s more blessed 
to give than to receive. 

Further, it is a unique oppor- 
tunity for each individual Rotar- 
ian to do something in the cause 
of international understanding 
and goodwill. 

. There is no nation-wide agency to han 
dle the program, but many details are 
cleared through North Carolina’s chairman, 


J. E. Miller, with the State Department of 
Education, at Raleigh, North Carolina. 


+See Tools for Saint-L6, THe Rorarian 
for January, 1947. 





Like many other New Zealand Rotary Clubs, the Onehunga Club regularly dis- 
patches foodstuffs to Rotarians in England. Here is a consignment of tinned fats. 
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@ Nematode’s Nemesis. A parasitic nema- 
ie (worm) called filaria infests the 
od of perhaps one-third of the total 

It is the pri- 
known 

although 


pulation of the globe 
r cause of elephantiasis, 


ncipally in the Tropics, 


ia also infest some temperate re- 
yns. The cure has heretofore been 
ficult and dangerous—‘“the treatment 
a success, but the patient died!” 
was because the metallic ingre- 
ents used were poisonous. For the 
yrotection of soldiers in the Allied 


in World War II a new nonmetal- 
drug was developed that promises to 
completely the nematodes in 
man blood streams without danger to 
e host. A variant of the drug is also 
vailable for animals suffering from kin- 
ed parasite diseases 


rmies 


eradicate 


@ Germ-Free Air. One of those miracles 
that are seized upon by alert scientists 
help win the war on the common 

ld. An odorless vapor has been found 
it actually builds high resistance to 
borne infections and disinfects air 
oroughly. For ten years, experiments 
the use of glycols for this purpose 
ive been going on, and now the proc- 
is being used commercially, both in 
ctories and in homes. Because of the 
flash point of propylene and triethy- 
ene glycols, it has been necessary to 
the vapor through forced-air 
stribution systems, but a clever device 
hat electrically heats a saturated paper 
oll and looses the proper amount of 
lycol consistently without danger of 
ill-smelling aldehydes (which re- 
ult from overheating) is now commer- 
ially available for small offices and 


omes 


pense 


‘e or 


@ Alarm Watches. Every man who 
does considerable travelling on close 
train schedules should have an alarm 
clock as part of his accessories. How- 
ever, very few do and the reason is 
simple: such a clock is too large and 
bulky to carry around. But here is 
some good news: a watch no larger 
than an ordinary pocket timepiece 
which has an alarm is available! It 
works just like an alarm clock except 
that it is a watch of standard size. 


@ New Tanning. A synthetic tanning 
agent is obtainable which gives soft yet 
strong leathers that can be repeatedly 
washed or dry cleaned without damage. 


In contrast with leathers tanned by 
other methods, gentle flexing and 


stretching are all that is needed to re- 
store the leather to its original softness. 
It is particularly well adapted to the 
tanning of white leather, gloves, furs, 
and garment leather as well as chamois. 
Because of their snowy whiteness, 
leathers tanned in this way can be dyed 
unusually bright colors as well as pastel. 
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Such tanned leathers are as strong as 
leather tanned by any other process and 
have the advantage of being as soft as 
the finest chamois or doe skin—which 
makes them, of course, feel warmer 
than those made by conventional tan- 
ning processes. 


@ Dampness Control. Until now, deli- 
cate regulations for humidity have been 
cumbersome, inaccurate, and slow. Now 
a device has been perfected whereby 
changes in relative humidity as small as 
one-tenth of percent may be in- 
stantly detected and corrected. The de- 
vice has a wide use in tobacco curing, 
air conditioning, film manufacturing, 
and kiln drying, as well as in determin- 
ing the moisture content of sand found- 
ry molds and intake air for combustion 
furnaces. The instrument itself neither 
adds nor removes moisture in any sig- 
nificant amount. Its accuracy is entirely 
unaffected by changes in barometric 
The new device operates be- 
cause of the ability of a hygroscopic 
film to change its electrical resistance 
instantly with microscopic changes in 
moisture content. 


one 


pressure. 


W Emergency Light. In spite of every 
possible precaution, sudden unexpected 
blackouts can result from storms, fire, 
accident, sabotage, or other unpredict- 
able occurrences—from a blown fuse 


to a major disaster. When anything of 
this kind happens and the electric cur- 
rent supply is interrupted, a_ self-con- 

lighting 
instantly 


system is 
and auto- 


tained 
available 


emergency 
which 
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Rainy-day chores are reduced for par- 
ents and teachers when youngsters are 
equipped with plastic overshoes which 
are so flexible they can be slipped on 


either foot. Sturdy enough to with- 
stand hard scuffing and the wettest 
puddles, they come in various colors. 


floods the 


from its 


matically 
with light 
system can be 


protected areas 
own power. The 
installed anywhere 

on a post, bracket, shelf, or platform 
No special wiring is required—just 
plug into any convenient outlet of th: 
lighting circuit and the apparatus 
stands by, always ready. It carries two 
light heads, delivering about 100 watts 
each, and is capable of illuminating an 
area of approximately 10,000 squar 
feet for five hours or more. The lig! 

heads are adjustable and can be placed 
in any position or removed from th: 
unit for installation on walls, stairway 

etc. When the current is re 
sumed, the light automatically 


normal 
goes out 
and a built-in charger restores the bat 
tery for the next emergency. No spe 
cial wiring is required. It is approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


@ Pipe Fittings. Here is how you 
can join two pieces of pipe in 30 
seconds: Just stab a special fitting 
over plain pipe ends and tighten the 
end nuts of the fitting with a wrench. 
A permanent joint results that will be 
“flexible tight.” No exact pipe fit- 
ting or aligning is needed. It can be 
used on gas, oil, air, and water lines 
from %4 of an inch to 2 inches in 
diameter, and is available in regular 
and long couplings, ells, tees, and all 
the others, This cuts down the time 
of fixing the plumbing manyfold. 


@ Rubber Replaces Steel. It might seem 
unreasonable to say that a chute 
lined with rubber will last longer than 
one of alone. But the facts are 
that lining bonded to the 
will often increase the life of a chute by 
twentyfold. In actual after 
two years, the chute is still performing 
without replacement of lining. This 
chute was lined with a soft, 
elastic, black rubber. It is claimed the 
lining protects equally well against 
abrasion from dry materials such as 
coal, for example, or wet materials even 
at temperatures up to 150° F. It is also 
acid resistant. 


coal 


steel 
rubber stee] 


one case, 


actually 


@ Embossed Aluminum Foil. Aluminum 
foil is now being embossed in many 
different patterns to give both added 
strength and beauty. Such foil is find 
ing increased heat-insulating 
material either alone or with a cotton 
or other fibrous backing. Foil-surfaced 
battings have an unexpectedly high 
sound-deadening effect also. 


use as a 


@ Reducing Static Charges. One great 
handicap in the use of many plastics, 
such as packaging films, etc., is the 
building up of static charges on the sur 
faces so that lint and dust cling. This 
is especially bad with polythene table 
covers and shower curtains. Two an- 
swers to this diffieult problem have been 
developed. One is a solution that is 
dipped or sprayed on the surface; the 
other, a hard, high-melting wax that is 
united with the resins when molded. 


* * * 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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WHEELING, a 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Here's Peace on Earth 


ROTARIANS HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


FIND WAYS TO BRING HAPPINESS TO YOUNG AND OLD AT CHRISTMAS TIME, 


aw CENTURIES children have 
known Christmas as a time when hap 
piness prevails. But for many of them 
this happiness takes some making, and 
in this Rotarians everywhere help 
While there is no way of knowing 
what plans they are making to lig 
the load of Santa Claus this season, we 
can report what some Clubs did last 
larger 


rnten 


year and predict that similar—or 
—plans are already under way for 1948 

Toys and practical gifts were given to 
youngsters in six orphanages in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., area. For more than 
20 years Pana, II1, Rotarians have held 
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a party at an orphanage, furnishing a 
dinner and gifts. 
Orphans were remembered by Union, 
N. J., Rotarians, too. 

\ 7-year-old custom was carried on by 
\bilene, Tex., Rotarians when they dis- 


most-desired 


rex 
turkey 


tributed treats at a local school for Mexi- 
can children. Youngsters of New Water- 
ford, N. S., Canada, also received sweets 
from the local Rotary Club, and under- 
of Chattooga County, 
Georgia, féted by Summerville- 
Trion, Ga., Rotarians. White and Negro 
primary youngsters in Avon Park, Fla., 
visited by the white-whiskered 


privileged tots 


were 


were 


gentleman with a pack of sacked treats 

Rotarians put spark in the sparkle 
of community Christmases in many 
A little white church is put up 
Wired for 


sound, it plays chimes and carols. A 


ways. 
each year in Homewood, III. 
live Christmas tree, now 25 feet tall, is 
the axis of Santa’s activity in Clark 
Mich., while a 42-footer was the 
year in Mount 


ston, 
center of things last 
Union, Pa. 

La Crosse, Wis., and Pawtucket, R. I., 
Clubs were among those playing host 
to crippled youngsters, while all char- 
itable institutions in and around Gee 
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long, Australia, received Rotary con- 

































tributions for their holiday parties 
Staunton, Va., Rotarians “partied” 
1,000 youngsters; then the Club’s chor- 
us provided special music at a meet 
ing Several Club parties were for 
members and their families, and some, 
like Elberton, Ga., ruled that members 
without children must “borrow” some. 
Among Clubs honoring senior cit 
izens were those of Kelowna, B. C 
Canada; Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada; 
and Bridport, England. College youths 
were given a party in Prescott, Ariz., 
while Bedford, Ind., Rotarians remem 
bered members of a local hospital staff. 
Grand Haven, Mich., Rotarians had 
their Christmas fun collecting soap, 
shirts, and ladies’ hose to send to Ro- 
tarians in Nimwegen, The Nether- 
lands. Special guests at a meeting GRAND HAVEN 
‘ MICHIGAN 
were a group of Dutch students. Unley, 
Australia, Rotarians had an auction to 
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raise funds to send food parcels to 
Britain. 

Xenia, Ohio, Rotarians put the “X” 
in “Xmas” for a group of local lads; 
then members received booklets con- 
taining a résumé of Club history in 
rhyme. Wives of Stockton, Calif., Ro- 
tarians wrote Christmas greetings to 
wives of members of 152 Rotary Clubs 
in 50 countries around the world. 

Rotarians have helped Santa answer 
many letters, few of which have 
shown more spirit than the one re- 
ceived last year from a 9-year-old boy 
in a letter-writing contest sponsored 
by Rotarians of Clintonville, Wis. He 
wrote, in part: 

‘i I am not a very good writer, 
because I got both of my hands cut off 
when I was only 3, but I write with 
what I have .. . I work all my exam- 
ples and help Mother with her work, 
too, and I like tops to play with and 
books to read and Santa I wish all poor 
folks could have nice toys for Christ- 
mas,” 

Rotarians share that wish, I know. 

Yours—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN. 
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inal is New England Bean Pot line? 
ican Folk Stories to Read and to Tel 
Here are truly American varns of fu 
and wonde admirable for childret 


from S up. Jib 


Speaking of Books— sini rnin te Sin ot 


NOTES ON NEW OFFERINGS 


HIGHLY SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


l \ GAIN this vear I shall trv to sug 


vest to readers of this department books 
xr Christmas giving: books that prom- 


e tl 


le special interest and the lasting 
sfaction which make them ideal as 


Christmas gifts. 


s start off wit i Suggestion for 


e Rotarian who plans to attend the 
949 Convention of Rotary Interna 
onal, in New York Citv: a book which 
ems made to orc for the Conven 
mgoer’s pleasure and use It is New 
York City, a volume in the “Look at 
\merica™ Series, by the editors of Look 
collaboration with Frederick L. Allen. 
\I Allen contributes the introduction 
volume which combines abundant 
d well-chosen pictures with concise, 
eadable text and clear maps: all to tell 
e prospective visitor what he wants 
know about New York City—what to 
ind how to get there Historical 
grounds are not neglected, but the 
emphasis is on the New York of today 
venture to say that even the man who 
nagines he knows New York well will 
rm much about it from this book 
Certainly it will be a well-chosen gift 
rr the prospective Convention visitor 
Two books wholly of pictures seem to 
especially happy as Christmas possi 
yilities, two books as different as could 
ell be, but each excellent of its kind: 
Three Spirituals from Earth to Heaven, 
by Allan Rohan Crite, and How to Keep 
from Growing Old, by Gaar Williams. 
T 


ligious art is being produced in ow 


1e idea that a fresh and sound re 


time may seem surprising, but that both 
djectives are completely justified by 
the quality of Allan Rohan Crite’s draw- 
ings | feel no doubt at all. Nor can I 
believe that there has ever been a hap- 
pier union of artistic methods than in 
Mr. Crite’s drawings for three of the 
greatest of the Negro spirituals. In- 
deed, these drawings are the spirituals, 
their very essence: the burdened and 
humble aspiration of Nobody Knows the 
Trouble I See, the profound and rev- 
erent vision of Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot, the exuberant joyousness of 
Heaven Let me say, with all the 
thoughtfulness and earnestness of which 
I am capable, that I believe that these 
drawings—with those of Mr. Crite’s ear- 
lier Were You There When They Cruci- 
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children I suspect thoug! cl cin 
should have first chance Lt 1 fine 
study of cat nature nal ) ima na 
ture is Well 

Fo that hard-to-please voung perso 
who is well alongs n hig chool o 
starting college, the ne Sle dard Atia 


of the World would seem to promise a 


fied My Lord? constitute a great and lot of usefulness as well as interest It 
living artistic expression of the deep is at once complete, convenient in size 
est need of our times, the need for re and thoroughly up to date This, of 
ligious faith For me they add new course, would be a very fine gift for 
depth of meaning and association to the the whole famil\ For the citv child of 
spirituals, which I have long countes Sto 12 1 suggest Going Up, The Story of 
among the most precious elements of Vertical Transportation bv Jack Bech 
America’s inheritance. In homes where dolt. It gives a lot of information about 
the religious significance of Christmas things children (and adults) have won 
is sought and felt, I believe that Three dered about, in a most enjovable fash 
Spirituals from Earth t¢ Heaven may ion and the many pictures are both 
be valued above all othe books of thi enlightening and amusing 
Christmas season For the home in which truly fine and 
In those same homes there will le beautiful books are valued and recog 
the wish, as well, for the fun of Christ nized, one wo of this Fall’s publish 
mas time: and a book that will add to Seouson Win yn" highest me mmenda 
that fun. infallibly. is the new collection tion Reombraiw ab lakob Rosenberg 
of drawings by Gaar Williams, How to Of the two boxed volumes, one is «de 
Keep from Growing Old. The present vot wholl o reproductions of paint 
collection has more of Williams’ satire, ings. etchines ind drawing nearly 
less of his mellowness, than the pre 200 of them Che other contains a con 
ceding AnmMiong the Folks in History cise account of the ascertained facts of 
but it has the same sureness in detail Rembrandt's life and a detailed discus 
the same authority in characterization sion oft Nis worl an account remark 


The new volume has a : . 

: } _ 
fine foreword by Iran] / RT 
lin P. Adams | % 


Books for the young 
members of the famil\ 
are very important at 
Christmas time. In gen 
eral, | think these are 
best chosen with the 
specihc youngster ver\ 
definitely in mind, but 
I do want to suggest 
two or three which 
shouldn't be over 
looked King of the 
Wind, by Marguerite 
Henry, is a big and 
handsome book foi 
boys and girls of 7 to 
14. It tells the romantic 
story of the Godolphin 
Arabian, the common 
ancestor of all modern 
thoroughbred horses, 
and the little Moorish 
horseboy who was his 
friend. Sound histori- 
cally and charmingly 
written and illustrated 
this seems to me an 
outstanding book for 
young readers. 


Deligntful ans url. 
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Jacket design from Allan Crite’s new book of brush-and- 
ink drawings, Three Spirituals from Earth to Heaven. 
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able in that the fruits of many years of 
scholarly study are presented in terms 
which hold interest and meaning for the 
general reader. This is surely one of 
the finest examples of the printer’s art 
produced in this country in recent 
years—a treasure for the lover of beau- 
tiful books as well as for the lover of 
great painting. The reproductions are 
remarkably satisfactory, and the ar- 
rangement of the pictures—with a few 
examples of the work of Rembrandt's 
contemporaries, for adds 
markedly to their interest. The volume 
of text has distinction of typographical 
design worthy of the spirit, clarity, and 
warmth of Dr. Rosenberg’s writing. 


comparison 


His GREAT biography R. FE. Lee and 
the related Lee’s Lieutenants have 
placed Douglas Southall Freeman in the 
front rank of the world’s historian-bi 
ographers. This means that the appear- 
ance this Fall of the two first volumes 
of a projected six-volume biography of 
George Washington, by Dr. Freeman, is 
an event of highest importance—and an 
occasion of rejoicing to those who, like 
myself, have enjoyed and admired the 
earlier works. In these two volumes, 
entitled Young Washington, Dr. Free- 
man has carried his story through the 
26 eventful years before Washington 
married and became a Virginia planter. 
With much research in new 
and with fresh interpretation of facts 
already known, Dr. Freeman _ has 
achieved a revelation of Washington's 
character and personality in this period 
far more colorful and vigorous than any 
that has preceded it. With his charac- 
teristic method of richly abundant de- 
tail, he brings to life as well the colonial 
society of Washington’s time. With its 
many maps and portraits, here again is 
a work that will delight the collector 
of fine books as well as the lover of 
good reading. 

A surprising gap in the vast array 
of “Lincolniana” has been worthily 
filled by David Donald with his new 
book, Lincoln’s Herndon. This is the 
first adequate biography of Lincoln’s 
friend and law partner, William Hern- 
don, a man of great importance in his 
influence upon Lincoln (and Lincoln 
biography), and intensely interesting in 
his own right. Mr. Donald began his 
Lincoln studies under the direction of 
Professor James G. Randall, the great 
Lincoln scholar of the Univesity of 
Illinois. He has searched the sources 
thoroughly, interpreted and analyzed 
justly, and written with genuine vital- 
ity. The product is a work indispensable 
for any Lincoln library, and of very 
positive interest to the general reader. 

I welcome with enthusiasm another 
first adequate study of a neglected 
American: Washington Alliston, by Ed- 
gar P. Richardson. Washington Allston 
was the first American painter who be- 


sources 
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longed truly to the 19th Century and 
the romantic age. He was a man of 
talents—novelist, poet, teacher, 
and a 


varied 
as well as sculptor and painter 
man of great influence on his genera- 
tion. His achievement was recognized 
by such diverse contemporaries as Sam- 
uel Taylor Coleridge and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, but has been long neg 
lected. Mr. Richardson’s account of his 
life and work I find highly satisfying, 
both in its revelation of Allston’s per- 
sonality and in its portrayal of his times. 
This is another book for the bibliophile 
reader—handsomely 





as well as_ the 
printed, with many excellent reproduc- 
tions of Allston’s work. 

Linked together by the fact that both 
novels combine biography and fiction 
are No Son of Mine, by G. B. Stern, and 
Woman with a Sword, by Hollister 
Noble. In Miss Stern’s book, however, 
the real figure of Robert Louis Steven- 
son is scrupulously distinguished from 
the fiction of the impostor who poses 
as his son; and the few departures from 

biographical fact, in this 
told and largely satisfying 
narrative, are conscientiously pointed 
out Mr. Noble has given himself a 
much freer hand in his treatment of the 
story of Anne Carroll, whom he calls an 
“unofficial member of Lincoln’s Cab- 
inet.” It is hard, indeed, for the reader 
to know how much of the book has 
sound historical basis, how much is the 
product of Mr. Noble’s enthusiastic ad- 
miration for Miss Carroll as publicist, 
advisor of Stanton and Lincoln, and 
originator of the “Tennessee Plan” for 
Northern strategy in the Civil War. To 
my mind the best things in the book are 
its brief character portrayals of such 
figures as Sherman, Grant, and Seward. 
The more space Mr. Noble gives to a 
character—in spite of the lively quality 
of his narrative—the less convincing 


ascertained 
brilliantly 


he becomes. 

To round out our group of books bi- 
ographical, here are two of the auto- 
biographical clan—both unpretentious 
and both completely delightful: Family 
Circle, by Cornelia Otis Skinner, and 
The Land of the Crooked Tree, by U. P. 
Hedrick. Both are by famous people: 
Miss Skinner an actress and author, Dr. 
Hedrick a scientist and author of many 
(one is tempted to say “most’”) of our 
best books about fruits and fruit trees. 
The lives recounted in these two books 
were widely different in external cir- 
cumstance: the Philadelphia home of 
the eminent actor Otis Skinner and a 
pioneer farm in the Little Traverse re- 
gion of Michigan. But the books are 
alike in their candor, their humor, their 
deep sense of life. Mr, Hedrick’s work, 
I believe, will become a classic of its 
kind and field. In both I promise you 
rich reading pleasure—for these surely 
are books to read for yourself before 
you give them away! 


And now let’s turn to the good 
tune of readers whose special inter, 
lie in the world of science as prese; 
for the layman, for the Fall books 
clude at least three especially fine on 
of this type. The Lungfish, The Do 
and the Unicorn, by Willy Ley, is a ; 
vised and enlarged edition of a wo, 
previously published—and I, for ons 
am extremely glad that this new edition 
has been issued. Subtitled “an excy 
sion into romantic zoology,” this bool 
is a treasury of stories, traditions, and 
legends about strange animals and fab 
lous monsters—the unicorn, the basilisk. 
the sea and of information 
about even stranger animals that actu- 
ally exist. It is a capital piece of writ- 
ing, as lively as it is learned—an un- 
failing delight. For the reader whose 
taste is for such things this is a rare 





serpent 


treat. 

Though I have never seen a Pacific 
beach, I have found engrossing reading 
in Between Pacific Tides, by Edward F 
Ricketts and Jack Calvin. If I could 
take a weekly walk along a California 
or Oregon shore—or one even farther 
north or south—this book would be in 
valuable. It tells the layman what to 
look for—the amazing wealth and vari 
ety of invertebrate life at the various 
tidal levels—and explains what he sees. 
The book is written with grace and 
gusto, and is generously and delight- 
fully illustrated. 

The most engaging account of modern 
(and ancient) astronomical knowledge 
which I have encountered is offered by 
James S. Pickering in The Stars Are 
Yours. Its purpose is to help the lay- 
man to understand what he may see 
with his own eyes on any clear night— 
and to enable him to share some of the 
achievements and some of the problems 
of modern astronomy. The writing is 
marked by vividness, humor, and 


clarity. 
A book which fits equally well a field 





One of the Bransom drawings for Frank 
C. Hibben’s Hunting American Lions, 
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f popular science or that of the out-of 
doors is Hunting American Lions, by 


rank C. Hibben. Hibben is the author 
The Lost Americans, a book which I 
ewed with great enthusiasm in this 
1ent when it appeared. His pres 

t volume contains, I feel sure, more 
formation about the ways of the 
erican lion than has ever been 


within the covers of a single 

before, But it is primarily a series 

tories of actual hunting experiences, 
irably told. 


THE HUNTER AND FISHERMAN 


The Fishing and Hunting Answer 
David M. Newell. Authorita- 
detailed answers to thousands of 
iestions asked by listeners to a popu- 
radio program for sportsmen. 
Fisherman's Knots and Nets, by Raoul 
Graumont and Elmer Wenstrom. An 
ingly complete and brilliantly illus- 


ted book for a special interest. 


Steelhead, by Claude M. Kreider. The 
unous sea-run trout of the Pacific 
Northwest—experiences and _ informa- 
on. 
For THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


The Amateur Photographer's Hand- 
ook, by Aaron Sussman, revised and 
enlarged by Bruce Downes. This seems 

ne a most adequate treatment of 

principles and methods in every 
d of the amateur photographer’s in- 
erest. Many remarkable photographs, 


th explanatory comment. 


For THE Music LOVER 
The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia 
A complete listing 
of existing recordings of standard mu- 
A most useful 
book for anyone collecting records. 


of Recorded Music. 


sic, helpfully arranged. 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

New York City, Editors of Look (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $5).—Three Spirituals from 
Karth to Heaven, Allan Rohan Crite (Har- 
vard University Press, $3.95). —How to thew 
fro Growing Old, Gaar Williams (Rand, 
McNally, $2).—King of the Wind, Marguer- 
ite Henry (Rand, McNally, $2.75).—New 
England Bean Pot, M. Jagendorf (Vanguard, 
$2.50). —Jibby the Cat, Felix Salten (Mess- 
ner, $2.50).—Standard Atlas of thé World 
(Rand, MeNally, $5).—Going Up, Jack Bech- 
dolt (Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2).—Rembrandt, 
Jakob Rosenberg (Harvard University 
Press, 2 vols., $18.50).—Young Washington, 
Douglas Southall Freeman (Scribner's, $15). 
—Lincoln’s Herndon, David Donald (Knopf, 
8$5).—Washington Alliston, Edgar P. Rich- 
ardson (University of Chicago Press, $10).— 
Family Circle, Cornelia Otis Skinner (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3.50).—The Land of the 
Crooked Tree, U. P. Hedrick (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $4.50).—The Lungfish, the 
Dodo, and the Unicorn, Willy Lev (Viking, 
$3.75).—Between Pacific Tides, Edward F. 
Ricketts and Jack Calvin (Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, $6).—The Stars Are Yours, James 
S. Pickering (Macmillan, $3.95).—Hunting 
American Lions, Frank C. Hibben (Crowell, 
$3.75).—The Fishing and Hunting Answer 
Book, David M, Newell (Doubleday, $2.45). 
—Fisherman’s Knets and Nets, Raoul Grau- 
mont and Elmer Wenstrom (Cornell Mari- 
time Press, $3).—Steelhead, Claude M. Krei- 
der (Putnam, $3.50).—The Amateur Pho- 
tographer’s Handbook, Aaron Sussman 
(Crowell, $3.75).—The Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia of Recorded Music (Crown, $5). 
—Son of Mine, G. B. Stern (Macmillan, 
$3.50).—Woman with a Sword, Hollister 
Noble (Doubleday, $3). 
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A Man I Admire 





NOTES ON TWO MEMBERS OF ROTARY’S BOARD 


AND ON LIVES THAT HAVI 


One of the men 
Director H. C. 
(‘‘Andy’’) Anderson 


>=, most admires was 
te \S<§) Randolph L. Clark, 
| eo who started a little 
t f college which became 


SF} Texas Christian Uni- 
| a / tr versity. 
But first a little 
Anderson ayout Director Andy. 
He’s an independent oil operator in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, where he has 
headquartered since 1936. ‘‘Oil 
lands—leasing’’ is his classification. 
Born and schooled in Halletsville, 
Texas, Andy completed a commercial 
course, then taught himself law at 
home. Learning the oil business 
from the ground up in the Texas 
fields, he lived in Burkburnett, 
Ranger, and Marshall, holding Rotary 
membership in each of those Texas 
cities. In 1932-33 Texas Rotarians 
named him Governor of old District 
41. Throughout his region he’s famed 
for his educationai talks on Rotary, 
for his 25 years of perfect attend- 
ance, for his never having missed a 
District Conference. Busy, too, in 
Boy Scouting, in a Nature-study 
group, in chamber of commerce and 
oil-association activities, he somehow 


Aa S. When a man is 
Fil President of Rotary 
f 7. International, as 8S. 
\ g ..) Kendrick Guernsey 
\ ‘* US was last year, people 


around the world get 
to know his life story 
inside and out. In 
\ Ken’s case they 
'.  Jearned that he is an 
Guernsey insurance executive 
in Jacksonville, Florida, a leader in 
State and local civic affairs, the 
proud father of two pretty daugh- 
ters, a golfer, a deep-sea angler, and 
so on. 

Still, there’s a Ken Guernsey few 
Rotarians know. Ken Guernsey the 
inventor. ‘‘As a boy,’’ says Ken, 
‘*I invented a number of gadgets 
which, though never patented, proved 
practical, and even yet, when oppor- 
tunity permits, I like to think and 
scheme along inventive lines.’’ For 
this scheming he has a power- 
equipped workshop just off his ga- 
rage. 

Knowing this, it comes as no sur- 
prise to learn that Ken’s boyhood 
hero was Thomas Alva Edison and 
that the late great American inven- 
tor continues in his thinking ‘‘as a 
man I would like to emulate.’’ 


INSPIRED THEIRS. 


finds time to afd al- 
most every worthy 
civic project. 
Selflessness was 
one of the qualities 
Andy admired in the 
late Randolph Clark. 
Son of a pioneering 
family which helped 
bring culture to the 
raw Texas frontier, 





Clark 
Randolph Clark and his brother Ad- 


dison established Add-Ran College 
in Thorp Springs, Texas, in 1873. Out 
of it has grown Texas Christian Uni- 
versity at Fort Worth. Director 
Andy got to know Professor Clark 
well in- the last decade of his 90 
years of life. 

‘*Here was a man,’’ says Andy, 
‘‘who gave his time, talent, and 
money—dying a poor man—in order 
that boys and girls might gain an 
education. Often he took a bushel 
of corn or potatoes for tuition. He 
was a tall, white-bearded Confeder- 
ate veteran, an inspiring preacher, a 
true Christian gentleman. ‘Every- 
thing that you do,’ he taught youth, 
including his seven fine children, ‘do 
well! Be honest, and have the cour- 
age of your convictions to so state 
them!’ ’’ 


Nettmann 





**The things I most 
admire about Edi- 
son,’’ he says, ‘‘ were 
his constructive 
thinking, his patience, 
his determination, his 
never giving up until 
his aim was accom- 
plished. If he did not 
originate the state- 
ment, he often used 
it: ‘Genius is 98 percent perspiration 
and 2 percent inspiration.’ ’’ 

Edison’s wholesome family life, 
his scholarships for promising youths, 
his sense of humor—these, too, ac- 
count for Ken’s admiration. ‘‘He 
was human. He enjoyed a good story 
and a good cigar, and his close and 
friendly association with Henry 
Ford, Harvey Firestone, and others 
was a lesson in friendship for the 
whole world. Incidentally,’’ Ken 
adds, ‘‘he was an honorary member 
of the East Orange, New Jersey, Ro- 
tary Club and was a valued-citizen.’’ 

As Immediate Past President, Ken 
is a Director this year, and if you 
would know more about his 28 years 
in Rotary and his proud business and 
civic record, turn back to ‘‘That 
Man Ken,’’ by Marcus C. Fagg, in 
‘*The Rotarian’’ for July, 1947. 


Edison 
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Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarians take pride 
in their new Camp Cheerful, which has 
just completed its first year, caring for 
160 cardiac and crippled children. Sev- 
eral new buildings are being planned. 





Rotarians in San Antonio, Tex., are 
Sponsoring an essay contest for Future 
Farmers of America and 4-H Clubbers 
of District 129. Winners will get prize 
dairy animals like this $2,000 bull calf 
won by Gene Couch (right) in 1948. 
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Last Ride BRISTOL, ENGLAND, Ro- 


of Summer tarians recently took 
a group of 100 crip- 
pled children on a river-steamer outing, 
giving them one last bit of fun before 
colder weather set in. They also dis- 
tributed chocolate to the youngsters 

Crippled tots were also on the minds of 
SMETHWICK, ENGLAND, Rotarians, for 


they took a group on a motor trip. 


Anyone glancing at 
the register of 
tors at the Continen 
tal European Office of Rotary Interna- 
tional would have no doubt that Rotary 
is an international movement. For in- 
stance, 35 Rotarians who recently vis- 
ited the Office represented Clubs in 19 
different countries. They came from 
Switzerland, Finland, China, India, Bel- 
gium, Egypt, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Australia, Syria, United States, The 
Netherlands, Union of South Africa, Tu- 
nisia, Madeira, Palestine, New Zealand, 
and England. 


Zurich Office 
Is ‘Crossroads’ 


yv1isl- 


Members of most Ro- 
tary Clubs are inter- 
ested in the welfare 
of the younger generation, and the Club 
of OAMARU, NEW ZEALAND, is no excep- 
tion It regularly provides collectors 
for the Crippled Children 
street day appeal, distributes Christmas 
hampers, and £182 
for the United Nations appeal for the 
children of Europe. 


Thoughts Are 
of Children 


Society’s 


recently collected 


Rotarians of PEIPING, 
CHINA, recently co- 
Operated in a “call- 
to-prayer” service for the United Na- 
tions General Assembly meeting in 
Paris, France. Among items on the 
program was the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer in five languages. Thirteen na- 
tionalities are represented in the Club’s 


Peiping Prays 
for Peace 


Photo: Hakeboom 





A friendly game of nine pins provided but a small part of the fellowship which 
prevailed recently when a group of Rotarians and their wives from Southend-on- 


Sea, England, spent a week as guests of Rotarians in Deventer, The Netherlands. 
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BRIEF ITEMS ON CLUB ACTIVITIES AROUND THE WORLD 


membership of 75. Incidentally, it c 

$1,100,000 (Chinese National) to se 

word of the meeting to THE Rorariap 
office. 


For the past 17 year 

Rotarians in AMsTE! 

DAM, N. Y., have 
been investing in youth through thei) 
Student Loan Fund—a fund which wa 

built up through fines, theatrical per 
formances, and other means. The Clul 
project was recently extended to in 
clude assistance to registered nurses 
which will lead to additional competent 
supervisors for local hospitals. Through 


Amsterdam Club 
Invests in Youth 


the years the Club has helped 23 stu 
dents, most of whom have already taken 
responsible positions in life and hav 


repaid their indebtedness to the Club. 


The Rotary Clu 
of COLUMBIAVILL} 
Micu., found an 
problem of 
which was facing the local 
When it apparent that 
there would be no school funds availabl 
to construct a needed building, a 


Volunteers Erect 
School Building 


answer to the classroom 
shortage 
school. was 
“work 


or pay” solicitation was started, and 
soon enough cash was donated to buy 
and enough voluntee 
labor was provided to construct a 40-by 
80-foot building to 


the school’s science and shop depart 


the materials, 


cinder-block houss 
ments. 

Approximately 40 persons are en- 
rolled at the school which Rotarians of 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico, have established 
for children and adults, giving them an 
opportunity to learn to read and write 
The Club also inaugurated a children 
home, which now has 130 enrollees 
youngsters whose parents would other 
wise have no place to leave them while 
they are at work. 

The WucuHow, Cuina, Rotary Club re 
cently established a free school for the 
Books and school supplies are 
furnished. Members recently sewed 
gunny sacks and distributed them 
among the poor for blankets. ... A 
home for deaf and mute children is 
being organized by the Rotary Club of 
NicosiA, CyPRUs. 


poor. 


The Rotary Club 
of DAGUPAN, THI 
PHILIPPINES, is 
sponsoring a Province-wide campaign to 
raise 150,000 pesos to construct a monu- 
ment honoring residents of the Province 
of Pangasinan who perished during 
enemy occupation of the region during 
World War II. The shrine will be de- 
signed by the nation’s leading architects. 


Pangasinan Dead 
Will Be Honored 


Calcutta Club His Excellency Dr 


Hears Katju K. N. Katju, Gover- 
nor of West Bengal, 


was recently inducted as an honorary 
member of the Rotary Club of CaLcuTta, 
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In addressing the Club, he de- 
was the duty of every patriotic 

en to do his utmost to raise produc- 
that the n 


erous difficulties 


the count light be solved 

iy,” he said, real battle of In- 

on the indus | field,” pointing 

at CALCUTTA plays an important 

the indust | life of the coun- 
Hameenlinna Rotarians of Ham- 
Has a New Home ! NA, FINLAND, 
are justly proud of 

new cabin (see cut), said to be the 
structure of it nd in their coun- 


Built in the ane Finnish style, 


round logs, e cabin is located 
all island o ed by the Club 
lities include e indispensable 
(Finnish b ouse}). On the 
floor there ar large room with 
en fireplace, a lhe room, and a 
There are irooms on the 

loor 
Answers Were \ Vocational 
Informative ‘=f ce feature on a 
( » program, a 


of membe 


Rotary Club 


PAONIA, COLO., were recently asked: 


business »D ofessional asso 


do vou _ hol membership?” 

Vhat benefits do vo erive from such 
ership?” “What do you contribute, 

er than financia to the advance- 
f your busil ” profession?” 

gh the progra as both spon 
and unrehe sé the responses 


yuestions ported to be 


esting al lative 


It All Adds Up crossing 1s 
to Understanding mn among Ro 


Clubs and Ro 

and ch events add 

rl oward it ig international 

lerstanding I< ince, a TUCSON, 

Rotarian visit the SAN LUIs Po- 

xico, Rota ( » some months 

hile servil member of a 

mouth dis«¢« e investigation 

on. He ed the Club that 

ub would pre é with a United 

State flag That promise was kept on 

e recent annive of Mexican in- 

en lence T members of the 

Club of Et (¢ po, TEX., recently 

e bus trip t Viexico, putting on 

program at fo Mexican Rotary 

Clubs in as many IVS Now they ar¢ 

1 ng a two-h ip all the wavy to 
Mexico Ciry 

e WoRCESTER, Ma Club recently 

erved “Hungary D when a native 

f Hungary was the lest speaker, and 

ither nationals now ving in the com- 


The affair 
the Club plans to 


munitv were invited guests 
was so successful that 
‘ 


te future meetings to other na- 


tionalities 


19 More Clubs Silver-anniversary 
Mark 25th Year congratulations are 

due 19 Rotary Clubs 
during December. They are Pulaski, 
fenn.; Siloam Springs, Ark.; Las Cru- 
ces, N. Mex.; Charleston, Miss.; Hominy, 
Okla.; Reading, Mass.; Medford, Mass.; 
Somerville, Mass.; Menomonie, Wis.; 
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Built by the Rotary Club of Hameenlinna, Finland, this cabin (also see item) serves as 


a meeting and excursion place for local Rotarians. 


Some 60 guests are “testing” the new picnic 
Mass., Rotarians and other local groups. 


* 


M4 


- 


4g - 





Other groups will use it, too. 





shelter which was provided by Dalton, 
Ino fireplaces will be built soon. 


nos 


“y 
L 


Rotarian “Indians” of Mission, Kans., are making a goodwill tour of near-by Clubs. 
In Baldwin they gave President C. B. Butell (center) a tomahawk to ring the Club bell. 





When the Rotary Clubs of Ringtown, Girardville, and Shenandoah, Pa., held a family 
outing in Ringtown, a program high spot was this reversible “mixed” quartette. 
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Gallup, N. Mex.; St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Boonton, N. J.; Gallatin, Tenn.; Pitts- 
burg, Tex.; Sudbury, Ont., Canada; 
Watertown, Wis.; Dunellen, N. J.; Ay- 
den, N. C.; Clay Center, Kans. 


The roster of Rotary 


Greetings to 
International has 
been enriched by the 


25 New Clubs! 


recent addition of 25 Clubs. Congratu- 
lations! They are (with sponsor Clubs 
in parentheses) Osceola Mills (Houtz- 
dale), Pa.; Amble and Warkworth, Eng 
land; Raahe, Finland; Saugatuck-Doug- 
las (St. Joseph-Benton Harbor), Mich.; 
Washington (Clay Center), Kans.; 
South Glens Falls (Hudson Falls), 
N. Y.; Nufioa (Santiago), Chile; Lem- 
vig, Denmark. 

Ybor City (Tampa), Fla.; Westhough- 
ton, England; St. Marylebone, England; 
Korumburra (Warragul), Australia; 
Shepparton (Benalla), Australia; Bulli 
(Wollongong), Australia; Boone (Le 
noir), N. C.; Ribe, Denmark; Mishawa 
ka (South Bend), Ind.; Johnsonburg 
(Emporium), Pa.; Halstead, England; 
Prestwick, Scotland; Atenquique (Ciu- 
dad Guzman), Mexico; Gorizia, Italy; 
North Fresno (Fresno), Calif.; Moss 
Vale (Bowral), Australia, Advance 
(Marble Hill-Lutesville), Mo. 


The Rotary Club of 
ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. 
Y., has pledged $10,- 
500 toward the campaign in its com 
munity to construct a hospital. Part of 
that money was raised at the Club’s re 
cent ninth annual fair, from which the 
Club’s Crippled-Children Fund and Com- 
munity Service Fund also benefited. 


Raise Funds 
the Fair Way 


Although there were 
various types of en 
tertainment, includ 
ing golf, at the recent intercity meeting 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of GRAND 
Rapips, Micu., guests and hosts are still 
laughing about the alleged “minutes” of 
the Board of Directors meeting which 
Don J. Porter, Program Chairman, read. 
Among other points, he stated that the 
Classification Committee was rigidly en 
forcing the rule of having no overlap- 
ping classifications. Among classifica- 
tion still open were dentures—upper, 


These ‘Minutes’ 
Were Approved 
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Rotarians of Siloam Springs, Ark., recently proved that their hearts are with the 
youngsters of the community. They built a fenced-in sandbox playground, and on 
dedication day showed up with a generous supply of ice cream for the kiddies 





Bedford, Pa., Rotarians “‘made almost 
seven yards on one play,” when they in- 
ducted Ross Brown and his tall twins, 
Ned and Ted, at one meeting. Anoth- 
er member that day was Gordon Moser. 


Photo: Brantford Ezpositor 





Brantford, Ont., Canada, Rotarians 
know one way to entertain a Direc- 
tor of Rotary Internauonal. When 
Gordon E. Purdue (second from left) 
visited, they had a golf “tourney.’ 


Photo: Shady 





dentures— lower; laundry service 
shorts; and insurance—20-pay-life 

was all just in fun—which is a good 
ingredient to mix into an intercity meet 
ing. 


Rotarians of Btovy 
ING Rock, N. C., car 
take pride in the 
way their “adoption” program h 
turned out. They learned, some tims 
ago, that two mountain farm young 
sters, Johnny and Grace Day, were the 
victims of poliomyelitis and were faced 
with the prospect of becoming hopeles 
cripples. Deciding to “adopt” the young 
sters, the Club sent them to a near-by 
camp where trained therapists were on 
hand to help Nature strengthen their 
bodies. Today, for the first time in thei: 
memories, the two children can look 
ahead to normal, happy lives. 


Blowing Rock 
Saves the Days 


Even the youngsters 
now have a better 
understanding of Ro 
tary in EvizasBetuH, N. J. The local Club 
recently had a family day which put the 
idea over. The wives assembled for a 
meeting and program of their own ina 
separate room, while the youngsters 
came and dined with their dads. One 
member spoke briefly on what fathers 
do in Rotary and what the Rotary move- 
ment should mean to them. Another 
speaker, a museum curator, used live 
squirrels, snakes, and raccoons to illus- 
trate his talk—on wild life. 


Family Day the 
Elizabeth Way 


Sportsmanship Something new has 
Will Pay Off been added to the 

interscholastic pro- 
gram of the high schools in WICHITA 
FALLS, QUANAH, CHILDRESS, VERNON, ELEC- 
TRA, and GRAHAM, TEX. They are now 
competing for a Rotary sportsmanship 
award—a beautiful trophy which will 
be given by the Rotary Clubs to the 
school whose townspeople, students, and 
players show the most sportsmanship at 


The sun always seem: to shine bright- 
est on the annual Su..shine Picnic the 
Rotary Club of St. Joseph, Mo., gives 
for local orphans. This year 120 tots 
(2 to 12) enjoyed the various amuse- 
ment-park rides and were given their 


fill of ice cream, pop, and pop corn. 
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Toys and comic books—boxes of them—are provided for the young patients of the 
polio convalescent unit of the Ellen Fitzgerald Hospital in Monroe, N. C. Donors 


are Monroe Rotarians, headed by President Arthur H. Miller (third from the left). 


\ three-man committee from the 
ting schools will judge the con- 
each game, and at the end of the 
the school having the most points 
receive the trophy—which can be 
permanently with three years’ try- 
The Clubs plan to take turns han- 
contest details. 


Downy Chins Members of the Ro 
Out Downey Way tary Club of Dow- 


NEY, CALIF., recently 

p old-time costumes and let their 

; grow as part of their prepared- 

or the Downey community fair 

mond-jubilee celebration. The 

marked the Club’s 25th anniver- 

ind the 75th anniversary of the 
yr of the town 


Town and Country Rotary Clubs have 
Brought Together found a variety of 
ways of bringing 

l and urban regions into closer con- 
Rotarians of NORTHAMPTON, PA., 
stance, have a policy of visiting 
hurches and granges during the 


S mer months, gradually acquainting 
farm people with Rotary and Ro- 
activities. ... MECHANICVILLE, N. Y., 


ians prov ided 50 baby chicks each 

1 group of 4-H members, who raised 

exhibited their best pullets and 

ockerels at the county fair. Ea¢h 

oungster returned four dressed cock- 

els to the Club, which auctioned them 
i recent meeting. 


A “most astonishing 
response” from the 
membership was 
part of the reward for the effective 
nethod of receiving new members 
vhich was recently employed by the 
Rotary Club of San Francisco, Catir. As 
the Chairman completed his remarks 
explaining what was to be done, the 
lights dimmed and a beam of light fell 
on a flower-bedecked table at which 
Committeemen were seated. Short talks 


San Francisco 
Finds a New Way 


Mary McCurdy (left), of Eureka, Calif., 
and Brenda Hill, of Gravesend, Eng- 
land, have been pen pals. eenile 
Brenda visited Mary, and they attended 
a Rotary Club meeting, where this 36- 
pound salmon was given to Brenda. It 
will be canned and sent to England. 
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Worcester Event Garett 
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The Worcesters came a step closer to- 
gether when John B. Edwards (left), 
an honorary Rotarian and Mayor of 
W orcester, England, spoke at a meeting 
of the Rotary Club of Worcester, Mass. 


Photo: Basil 





Checks totalling $1,081 are given by 
George Calder (center), Bristol, Conn., 
Rotary Club Community Service Chair- 
man, to continue favorite projects of the 
Boy Scouts and the Bristol Boys’ Club. 






were then given on the various phases 
of Rotary before the lights were turned 
on again. 


4! Love Folks in Sautt Sree, 


. >7 ) 
a Parade... MARIE, ONT., 


CANADA, 
rece ntly witnessed the 
biggest parade they had seen In yeal 
It was a part of the local Rotary Club 
26th annual Community Night celebra 
tion to raise funds for Crippled-Children 
Work. The affair was as successful as 
the parade was long, for the Club real- 
ized approximately $5,500 from the af- 
fair, which featured military units and 
an exemplification of friendliness be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
A silver cup now stands on the mantel 
of the dining room of the Rotary C 
of NortTurort, N Zt. & a plea int re- 
minder of the fact that the Club's float 
won first prize in the parade staged re 
cently as part of a Summer Mardi Gra 
The float of the Rotary Club of 
WASHBURN, ME., Was an outstanding en 
try in the parade which featured the 
recent annual Potato Blossom Festival. 
As a special feature, the “Sweet-Potato 
Queen” of Louisiana was a guest of 
honor. 
“The best float in the parade,” the 
judges said of the entry of the Rotar 
Club of JAcKsON, Micu., in the recent 


Parade of Progres staged in its city. 
The Club ent depicted a cripple l 
child on a special hospital bed, being 
watched over by a trained nurse 

The Rota Club of RANGIorna, NEw 
ZEALAND, codperated with a number of 
other local organizations recently to 
hold a parade and other functions to s 
cure funds to help the children of Eu- 
rope The total raised mething 


over £1,200, 


Newkirk Knows Its nt : 
Good Neighbors KIRK, OKLA., who 


in their daily live 


live up to the precepts of Rotary's 
motto, “Service above Self,” are honored 
periodically by the local Rot y Club 
Thev are cle mated as “Good Neig!] 
‘ , 
bows,”” and are special guests of the Club 
at a meeting It is not the Club’s pur 
pose toh mor omeone with an outstand- 


ing accomplishment, but rather to recog- 
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Rotarian Chal Crichton 
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Coach of the winning team receives 
the Southbridge trophy (also see item ). 


Scott E. Burchett, a polio victim, gets 
to and from his newsstand with ease 
since Bakersfield, Calif., Rotarians gave 
him this electric-powered “autoette.”’ 


Minnedosa, Man., Canada, had need of 
a restroom for visitors. So members 
of the Rotary Club built one, com- 
plete with quarters for a caretaker. 








nize that there are many fine men and 
women fairness, honesty, and 
kindness have enriched the lives of all 
who are associated with them. 


whose 


Teams competed 
by “countries,” an 
“Olympic torch’”’ 
burned throughout the ceremony, and a 
winners’ stand cut), etc., made 
the recent “Junior Olympics” staged by 
the Rotary Club of SoUTHBRIDGE, MAss., 
just like the “real thing.” A crowd of 
1,000 was on hand to cheer the lads— 
aged 9-16—and also to see the Rotarians 
themselves compete in a mid-afternoon 
game of softball with a girls’ team. The 
proceeds went to support the local high 
P.S. The Rotary team won 
12 to 7. 


Junior Olympics 
at Southbridge 


(see 


school band. 
the softball game, 


They All Figuratively at least, 
Batted 1,000 everyone batted 
; 1,000 percent when 


the Rotary Club team of ALBUQUERQUE, 
N. Mex., competed in the recent softball 
tournament of service clubs held in its 
city. The Rotary team won the crown 
by virtue of three rather one-sided 
scores, and the Club scribe credited it 
with the high average on the basis of 
attendance, raising money, and actual 
Yes, the affair was a finan 
cial success, realizing something over 
the goal of $3,000 for the milk fund. 

PHILLIPSBURG, N. J., Rotarians recently 
showed their appreciation of the fine 
play of the pennant winners in the sen 
junior divisions of the local 
playground baseball league by enter- 
taining them at a dinner and awarding 
trophies. 

Thanks to the sponsorship of the Ro- 
tary Club of ELLENsBURG, WASH., some 
90 youngsters of its city enjoy baseball. 
They play regulation hard ball, and 
were recently guests of the Club on a 
trip to SEATTLE, where they saw a Pacific 
Coast League game. 


competition. 


or and 


Boys’ Day at the air- 
port was a big day 
in PALo ALTO, CALIF., 
recently, when the local Rotary Club 
sponsored its third annual outing for 
lads of the Some 200 of them 


Sons of Air Age 
‘Go Upstairs’ 


area. 





Hawthorne, Calif., Rotarians contribute toward maintenance of a camp for hard- 
of-hearing youths. Here four members and ten lads prepare for an outing there. 
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showed up for a tour of the airport ana 
treats. The biggest treat of all was th, 
plane tour of the Bay area which & 
lucky youngsters were privileged ¢ 
take in 25 airplanes. 

P. S. The event has become so pop 
ular that the Rotarians are planning t 
have a similar treat for the girls. 


Interest in matte: 
nautical was evident 
when the Rotar 
Club of Vircinta BEACH, VA., recent] 
observed “Navy Night.” Members went 
to the near-by naval station for thei 
meeting and heard interesting report 
from two officers. One of them me: 
tioned the desirability of establishing a 
naval recreation facility at Vuireinia 
Beacu for the enlisted personnel of th: 
district. He was informed that the Ro 
tary Club had already named a Con 
working toward tl 


Things Shipshape 
at Virginia Beach 


which is 


mittee 
objec tive. 


San Salvador After hearing a talk 
by an executive of the 


Seeks Safety dh 
Inter-American Safety 


Council, members of the Rotary Club of 
San SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR, raised fund 
for a traffic survey. In planning for 
safer city, the Rotary Club was assuré 
of full codperation by local authoritie 
in enforcing traffic regulations following 
the survey. 


Realizing that the ef 
ficiency of an educ: 
tional system de- 


Pupils Perk Up 
Attendance 


pends upon the regular attendance of 
the pupils and that the better the 
tendance, the better the youngste 
chance of becoming an asset to his con 
munity in future years, the Rotary Club 
of MURFREESBORO, TENN., conducts an ar 
among the white school 
of Rutherford County. The schools ars 
divided into three groups, with the 
school with the best attendance eac] 
month winning a loving cup to be held 
for a month. At the end of the year 
those .with the top records are given 
permanent possession of the trophies. 


nual contest 


Good Start Members of the new 
Rotary Club of New- 


Good Omen 
MAN, CALIF., are look- 


ing forward to great accomplishments, 
and if the Club attendance record is any 
indication, results should not be disap- 
pointing. For the first six months of its 
existence, the Club’s attendance record 
was perfect, thanks to careful planning 
of several members who were travelling 
in various States, in Mexico, and in 
Canada. 


It’s getting to be al- 
most an everyday 
event for Rotary 
Club to “go a-visiting.” And every day 
more Clubs are getting the idea of mak- 
ing their intercity-meeting trips by air. 
Approximately 20 SayviLLe, N, Y., Ro- 
tarians recently made a 14-minute cross- 
Sound flight to visit the BripGeport, 
Conn., Club. . A group of 54 Rota 
ians and ladies recently held an “air 
meeting,” flying from CHAPULTEPEC, MEX- 
Ico, to ACAPULCO and back. 


More Clubs Are 
Taking to Air 
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SEES A ‘SWAGMAN.’ In reporting on 
cent visit of Rotary’s international 
lent, ANGUs S. MITCHELL, to the Ro 
Club of Portland, Oreg., Secretary 

\. PATTERSON states that “special 

was called for after PRESIDEN’ 

ELL had given his talk. SONG 
pER THOMAS LUKE told the Club Pres. 
[LAURENCE C. MANN, that he had no 

al music, but he'd go out and “dig 
inger. He came back with the 
doorman, who sang Stout-Hearted 

Vatilda. <As_ the 

s of the latter was reached, 
WINTERMUTE, Portland Ro 


came in disguised as the 


nd Waltzing 


“swag 
the well-known character in the 
Despite efforts to stop him, the 

agman” proceeded to the platform 

e he hailed PRESIDENT MITCHELL as 
ellow “swagman.” The President ross 
the occasion and greeted RoTARIAN 
ERMUTE in his usual warm and 


11 nannel 


Good Start. Five new members of the 
Club of Green Cove Springs. 

feel that they got off to a grand 

t when they were recently inducted 

» Rotary by S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, of 
sonville, Immediate Past President 
Rotary International. His address, 
tes a Club spokesman, inspired the 
r members to be better members. 


} 


Idea No. 2. Several months ago 
[ARVEY W. Mor.ey, an Angola, Ind., Ro- 
ian and newspaperman, started a 

ogram of sending neckties to Europe. 
Some 40,000 ties, of a value of more than 
$20,000, have already been sent, and still 

e ties are coming to him. Rotarian 
VoRLEY is now devoting most of his at- 
ention to a new project, however. He 
is suggesting that publishers (and in- 


lividuals) send surplus magazines to 


provide reading material for members 
the Boys’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs of 


These five Rotary couples recently observed their golden wed- 
ding anniversaries. Congratulations to them all! They are (left 
to right) Mr. and Mrs. F:oward R. Reimard, of Danville, Pa.; Mr. 
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WHAT ROTARIANS ARE DOING 


Great Brit \lagazines shoul he 


shipped directly to E. H. G. Barwett 


Peace Haven, 25 Chantry Close. Kentor 
England. There are 200,000 members in 
2,000 clubs. OF more about Rotary r 


lief see page 4.) 


He's a ‘G. P.’ 
in a recent issue of Life magazine (Sep 


Featured prominently 
tember 20) was a pictorial dealing wit! 
the problems of a general practitione: 
Dr. Ernest Guy CERIANI. a member of 
the Kremmling. Colo Rotarv Club 
which was organized a vear ago He 
serves his Rocky Mountain communit\ 
as physician, surgeon, obstetrician, pe 
diatrician, psychiatrist, dentist, oculist 
and laboratory technician 

Honor Townsman, Members of the 
Rotary Club of Enid, Okla., 
the other day to honor a fellow towns 
man, Dr. EUGEN# 
Brices (see cut), whe 


turned out 


is serving as president 
of Lions International 
this vear. Dr. BriGcG 
spoke on international 
relations at the meet 
ing, which exemplified 
the spirit of inte 
fellowship 





group 
Flanking him at the 
speaker's table wer 
GENE Merritt, President of the Enid 
Lions Club, and Price Frevauay, Presi 
dent of the Rotary Club 


Briggs 


Singer. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BARBIER, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Newark, 
N. J., is a man who sticks to a thing 
once he starts. For instance, last Spring 
he sang his 64th consecutive Eastei 
service (see cut) at famed Trinity 
Church, New York, N. Y. He joined the 
choir as a lad of 8, singing first treble 
He now sings second bass. He has been 
a member of the Downtown Glee Club 
of New York City for 21 years. He joined 








and Mrs. Frank Warner, of Binghamton, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Leng, of Davis, Calif.; and two couples from Canton, Ohio—Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. Strassner, and Dr. and Mrs. W. Stuart Carnes. 


Charles 


64th Easter service (also see item) 


Augustus Barbier sings his 


a publishing companys a hook keem 


back in IS97, and four vears ago lhe 
retired as president of the company 
Recently Rovrarian and Mrs. BArRBIER ob 
served their golden wedding annive 
sary The only attendant at their mat 
riage Was present at the reception 
Good Hands, Folks in Visalia, Calif 
must like Rotary leadership, for, accord 
ing to Jack | DAVI President of the 
local Rotary Club, there have been 
seven Mavors during the past 13 veal 
and all but one have been Rotarians 
1} 


Besides that, practically every commu 


nity event or projec of consequence Is 


headed by a Rotaria 


Rotarians Honored. Seven member 
of the Rotarv Club of Colombo, Ceylon 
were recipients of honors in the King 
Birthday Honors List. They are RIcHarp 
ALUVIHARE, Knighthood; Senator J. A 
D. Vicroria, Commander Order of the 
British Empire; Senator A. R. A. Raz 
GUNASENA DE Soyza, and B. EF. Wee 
SINGHE, Order of the British Empire; anc 
Homi! BILLIMORIA and R. Doresamy, Men 
ber of the Order of the British Empire 

When W. O. DANIELS recently resigne: 
as Secretary of the Rotary Club of Lub 


bock, Tex., after serving for nine veai 
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Looking Back 25 Years 


A dip into the files of 
THE ROTARIAN for December, 
1923, provides a key to what 
was then commanding atten- 
tion in the Rotary world: 

One story described a visit 
to Canada of the then Prince 


Prince of Wales 


of Wales—now the Duke of 
Windsor. An honorary mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of 
Windsor, Ont., Canada, he 
was given a solid gold card 
as a certificate of his mem- 
bership. 


ok ok 


Prominent position was 
given the “Indian” camp 
sponsored by the Boulder, 
Colo., Rotary Club, where 
the youngsters lived in te- 
pees and wore Indian attire. 


* * ok 


Ethics’ Place in Business 
was a provocative piece in 
which Turner Jones dis- 
cussed Rotary’s possibilities 
and potentialities as a posi- 
tive influence in business and 
industry. 


An article by Harry Bots- 
ford was filled with advice 
which is as good today as it 
was when offered. He said, 
“Have a hobby—then ride it 
hard!” 


* * * 


Tales of Battles Long Ago 
featured a meeting of the 
Peru, Ind., Rotary Club, at 
which it was host to 30 vet- 
erans of the Civil War. One 
reported that but twice as a 
soldier had he ever been en- 
tertained by an organization. 


* * * 


A new insight to Rotary’s 
possibilities was obtained by 
the Alamosa, Colo., Rotary 
Club when it held a “com- 

etitors’ meeting.” Members 
invited their competitors, or 
representatives of lines of 
business not then repre- 
sented in the Club member- 
ship. 
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fellow members showed their apprecia- 
tion of his service by presenting him 
with a watch. A Rotary plaque was 
recently presented to EarL R. CHAMBERS 
by fellow New Lebanon, Ohio, Rotarians 
in recognition of his community service. 


ROTARIAN CHAMBERS donated the build- 
ing materials for a Boy Scout head- 
quarters cabin, which has been dedi- 


cated to his crippled son 

EDWIN SMITH STEWART, a 
the Rotary Club of Abilene, Tex., was 
recently named State chairman for the 
1949 March of Dimes campaign by the 
president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

Howarp T. HEUN, son of Ropert E. 
Hreun, of Richmond, Ind., a Past First 
Vice-President of Rotary International, 
was recently appointed to a ten-month 
instruction course at the National War 
College in Washington, D. C. 


member of 


Readers who enjoyed / 
Kids’ English, by Charles 
D. Rice, Jr., which appeared in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for October as a reprint from 
This Week magazine, will be interested 
in knowing that it was Perry H. WHITE, 
a Past President of the Rotary Club of 


Suggester. 
Give Up the 


Taunton, Mass., who suggested it be 
used 
Quick Wit. When Rotarians of Dis- 


trict 76 held their recent Conference at 
Jervis Bay, Australia, they put the fig- 
urative spotlight on O. D. A. OsBeEr«, of 
Sydney, now a member of the Interna- 
tional Affairs Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational. When one speaker alluded 
to RoTARIAN OBERG’s Norse extraction 
and referred to him as a Viking, “OLLIE” 
retorted that the correct pronunciation 
was “Vick-ing,”’ not “Vye-king.” Later 
Past District GOVERNOR LANCE FALLAw, 
of Sydney, in summing up the results of 


the Conference, broke out with this 
spontaneous poetry: 
When a Governor-to-Be we were picking, 
We chose a magnificent Viking; 

But we to our liking | 

Have turned it to Viking, | 
ind to that neat name we'll be sticking. 


Record Keeper Rewarded. Sipney M. 
Brooks was the first President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Little Rock, Ark., and he’s 
been a Club officer ever since, although 
he never got to finish his Presidential 
term. Back in 1913 he was so insistent 
that proper Club records be maintained 
that he was induced to quit his job as 
President to become Secretary. At a re- 
cent meeting fellow members paid trib- 
ute to the 35-years-plus service by pre- 
senting him with an inscribed silver 
bowl. “SECRETARY Sip” received numer- 
ous letters of congratulations, including 
one from FRANK W. WEEDON, whose rec- 
ord as Secretary of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Rotary Club slightly shades his 35 years. 


Act of Thanks. ANTONIO DANEU, a dis- 
tinguished antiquarian of Palermo, Sic- 
ily, was on the other side of the island 
during the advance of the Allied forces 
on Palermo in 1943. Learning that his 
home had been bombed, he was greatly 
concerned over the safety of his wife 
and child. He was befriended by an of- 
ficer of the New Zealand forces, who 
managed somehow to get Daneu home 








Meet the identical Hansen twin; of 
Marshfield, Wis. Civilian and Arm, 
careers of Richard and Harlowe wey, 
alike—so when they joined the Rotar, 
Club, they were naturally inducted o» 
the same day. Richard is on the le}; 





Three generations of one family hold 
membership in the Carmen, Okla., Ro 
tary Club. They are C. W. Pruett 
(center), past service; his son, T. |. 
Pruett (left), livestock feeder; and 
his grandson, C. L. Pruett, dentist. 


Photo: Edward 








George R. LeSauvage (right), a New 
York, N. Y., Rotarian, poses with his 
prize catch, a 488-pound broadbill 
swordfish, largest ever caught at Mon- 
tauk, Long Island, and the first one 
taken on rod and reel in four years. 
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Now Angus S. Mitchell, President of 
Rotary International, is an “admiral.” 
He is shown receiving that honor from 


Nebraska’s Governor, Val Peterson 
(right). The “navy,” of course, is 
Nebraska's all-admiral organization. 


Chillicothe ¢ 
¥ 





The Boys Work program goes ahead in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, as the Rotary Club 
provides a sound movie projector for 
the local Boy Scouts. Here President 
C. Z. Erdmann, Jr. (le,t), presents 
it to Scout Executive Charles A. Preyer. 





District Governors get the “low down’ 
when they visit Clubs, but not the way 
Edward A. Simmons (right) did when 


he visited the Malartic, Que., Canada, 
Club. President Paul Riverin took him 
on an inspection of the gold mines. 
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where he found his wife and child un 
harmed. The me became good friends 
and recently the New Zealander wrote 


DANEU that friend of his, RovTarIan 


Harotp T. Tuomas, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, would be in Augusta, Sicily, 
between planes, and suggested that 
should Danev be in the vicinity. he 
might wish to meet THOMAS DANE 
made a special trip 300 miles across the 


island to be there. RoTarian THOMAS, 


who is Chairman of Rotarvy’s Interna 
tional Affairs 
found him to be a delightful and well 


particularly 


Committee, reports, “l 


informed fellow with a 


keen interest in the international situ 
ation He was able to give me most 
interesting and valuable information 
about current events in Italy ” At 


no small inconvenience to himself Si 
NOR DANEU Was trving to return a favo1 
to the New Ze 


\ILAN 


iland officer and CHAIR 
THOMA vas happy to be the mid 


dleman 


Flower Fliers. Two San Francisco, 
Calif., Rotarians were featured promi 
nently in an article The ‘lowers Fly 
Fast, in a recent issue of The Saturday 


Evening Pos Thev are WAKEMAN G 


and EpGar G. McLeL_Ltan, who with a 
third brothe: Rop, operate extensive 
family flower farms. Thev send thei 
blossoms to market by plane 


‘Anno Domini.’ A calendar series of 


poems entitled Anno Domini has come 


from the pen of DANIEL KAIPER, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Fillmore, N. \ 
Selected verses from the poem for De 


cember follow 


So trost is o7 fhe land at tast 
To flesh and blood, a fang, and da 
The sparrow shuns the frigid blast 
in icy splinter in lh hear 
Fruition crowns the bur 
Dece ber lowers gray and cold 


Let mortal beautu ago toa 


ed-out ? ed 
seed 
ind timeless counterpart enfold 
With Nature's pulse congealed and 
Van's thoughts and aspiration 
Beyond the brown and burry hill 


To heaven, and the starlit silcie 


Qn high, abreast the vaulted blu 
Burns God's bright Christmas ree 
His promise undefiled and true 


Of the ne ind ller life to be 


Author. Evurico Branco RIBEIRO, a 
Past President of the Rotary Club of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and a Past Advisor of Re- 
has authored a book, Ro 
tary, or Paul Harris. 


Copies, which are of course printed in 


VISTA ROTARIA 
the Legacy of 


Portuguese, were among the prized sou- 
venirs brought home from the 1948 Ro 
Janeiro by 


tary Convention at Rio de 


numerous Rotarians 

Reel-y Historic, Braintree, Mass., Ro- 

tarians saw themselves in action as the 

Club celebrated its recent 

NEAL, a charter 
reel 

Included were all present mem- 


silver anni- 
versary, when SHELLEY 
member, 
movies. 
bers, all the Club’s Past Presidents, and 
nearly all forme! The late 
PauL P. Harris, Founder and President 
Emeritus of International, was 
also included—pictured as he appeared 
several years ago when he attended a 
meeting at Oyste1 
Mass. PAvL’s boyhood home in Walling- 


presented a of colored 


members 


Rotary 


Harbors, Cape Cod, 





Fine Papers 


Fox RiVer | bal 
Litto. 


IVISION 


more SALE 
your WL 





Free Booklets by 
Dr. Robert R. Aurner 


INCREASE THE 


. 
of your business letters 
Your success with business letters is 
measured by four simple tests—and 
the fine cotton-fiber paper we've 
been making for 65 years, water 
marked “by Fox River,” is only ove 
of the four ingredients of mail that 
makes you money. 
Writing in the free booklet, Money- 
Making Mail, Dr. Aurner points out, 
“The real PAY is what you say Then 
he helps you say the things that pay in 
second booklet, How to Put SOCK in 
Your First Sentenc: 
Eminent authority on letters, for 18 years 
Dr. Aurner was ranking professor of busi 
ness administration at the University of 
Wisconsin now heads our Better Let 
ters Division 


Both booklets are ready for you — both 
free — write today. Please use your busi- 
ness letterhead. Fox River PAPER Cor- 
PORATION, 1615 Appleton St., 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Texas 
RED GRAPEFRUIT 


AND ORANGES 


GIFT BOX 
1 Doz. Red Grapefruit 
$3.50 


CHOICE OF 


Red grapefruit, mixed red grapefruit 
and oranges, all oranges. 


CO re ere $ 4.35 

Lee ee Ree eee $ 6.50 
Va bushel Mexican Basket ..... $ 5.00 
Super Gift Basket............$10.00 


(Approx. 40 Ibs.) 
All prices Prepaid Express Anywhere in 
U. S. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Order Direct. 


Christmas orders by Dec. Ist, please. 


SUNDIAL GROVES 
Box 572, Mercedes, Texas 








THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


SocksY 


54 JUMBO VIRGINA 


PEANUTS 


Od RELIABLE PEANUT CoN 
Surron, vince. OE 





Ring the bell this Christmas and all 
through the year by sending your 
friends and business associates 3 
Ib. tins of Cockey Brand Selected 
Salted Peanuts. Just make up your 
list, enclose your check or money 
order and let us do your Christmas 
shopping for you. 


Beautifully packaged in a_e special 
Christmas carton that can be shipped 


SWE ONY nsscisscesessesess MOO 


Send orders and payment to: 


OLD RELIABLE PEANUT CO., INC. 
Box 3 Suffolk, Virginia 














sa Denia Desin Dosis Deals Desin Dosis esis hes hee RRR 
Mabel and Fred Burlep of 
Spdnep, Australia 
wish to conbvep to their friends in 


Rotary best wishes for a happy 
Christmas and a peaceful and 


plosperous New Pear. 






| 











ford, Vt., was also shown. Others in the 
picture were Harry L. RuGGc.ies, first 
song leader of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, and Past DIsTrRicT GOVERNOR ROBERT 
W. HILL, of Salem, Mass., who organized 
the Braintree Club. 


Growing. Rotary is growing in Aus- 
tralia. In fact, Ropert F. Davipson, Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Hobart, has 
pointed out the “gain of a whole Dis- 
trict.” He has called attention to an 
error in the Australian quiz in THE Ro- 


TARIAN for July, which numbered the 
Districts in his country as four—instead 
of five. 


Ticks for Truman, Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States and an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Independence, Mo., will probably re- 
member for a long time the recent stop 
he made in Salida, Colo. Among the 
folks he met was ROTARIAN FRED MEINEN, 
who made the President a gift of a hand- 
some wrist watch. The introduction 
was made by Mrs. MARGUERITE PEYTON 
THOMPSON, Wife of Dr. L. E. THOMPSON, a 
Salida Rotarian. Rotarians of St. 
Clair, Mich., were pleased to see a recent 
issue of the Detroit (Mich.) News at the 
time of PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S visit to De- 
troit, for standing at the President’s side 
in a front-page photo was LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL MILTON J. GEARING, a Past Presi- 
dent of the St. Clair Rotary Club. 


Commissioner. CHARLES J. BURCHELL, 
of Halifax, N. S., Canada, Third Vice- 
President of Rotary International in 
1925-26, has been appointed High Com- 
missioner for Canada, serving at St. 
Johns, Newfoundland. He will act until 


Rotary Helps Cupid 


A.rHuovuGH Dan Cupid has 
scored many a direct hit, he isn’t 
always able to report “mission ac- 
complished” without assist- 
ance 

In the case of Lieutenant Roy G. 
Boger, Jr., a B-17 pilot of Amarillo, 
Texas, and Madame Renee Annik 
Fusy, of Lyon, France, that help 
came through Rotary. And just in 
the nick of time! 

Lieutenant Boger met the attrac- 
tive young widow and her 3-year-old 
son while he was on duty in France. 
After returning to the U.S.A. he 
proposed by letter and was 
promptly accepted. But before 
Madame Fusy could come, certain 
legal matters had to be untangled. 

Lieutenant Boger’s father, a 
prominent Texas educator and Ro- 
tarian, wrote innumerable letters to 
consuls and statesmen, but still 


some 


matters dragged. Finally he wrote’ 


to Antoine Rougier, President of 
the Lyon Rotary Club. Rotarian 
Rougier hired a new lawyer, and 
in a matter of weeks the case was 
completed, and the Fusys were 








Rotarian Charles J]. Burchell is 


a Commissioner again (see item.) 


Newfoundland’s admission as the tent 
Province of Canada, a date which } 
been tentatively set as March 31, 1949 
A number of years ago Rotarian 
BURCHELL served as Canada’s High Con 
missioner to Australia. (See cut.) 


Recognition, The Tennessee depart 
ment of the American Legion has pri 
sented its National Citation Award to 
the Kingsport Press, Inc., of Kingsport 
Tenn., for its outstanding record in the 
employment of physically handicapped 
veterans of two world wars. COLON: 
E. W. PALMER, president of the firm, is ¢ 
member of the local Rotary Club and a 
Past Director of Rotary International. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





Smiles from Renee and Roy Boger. 
They have just said, “I do.” 


free to enter the United States. 
But they had to do it by December 
27, 1947. Rotarian Rougier got them 
on a plane which whisked them 
across the Atlantic with four days 
to spare. Renee and Roy were mar- 
ried on that fourth day! 
—Doris RIVERS 
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Talking It Over 


“_\Country Doctor 


¢ over the iett shoulder. 
shoulder belt is worn over the 


+s vight thigh, | aim 4 Reliable, » hy 
am’ ‘4 oe: 






Clase to Truth—Naturally! 
\ JEANNE M. LAZARUS 

R h Information Services 

Ve York, New Yori 

Ve were extremely interested to read 
irew Dargie’s New Heart in the High- 
ds [THe Rotarian for September]. 
s is indeed an excellent article, which 
extremely accurate in reporting on 


Scottish scene toda 


‘\owiere uo The Pe Mixture 
—e with the KINDLY disposition 


la somewhat concerned over the 
eral tenor of Fred DeArmond’s con Gentle...mild-mannered...always ere ' the Pipe 
ition to the debate-of-the-month reliable ...just like the good old 


‘ ae Smoker's 
ll We Punish Young Criminals? [TH country doctor after whom it is ECONOMY 
ARIAN for September]. I think it is named. Has the makings of life- LUXUBY 
vious that for hundreds of years we long pipe friendship. A hospitable 
a es ie Or eee blend of the world’s finest, rarest 25 


delinquents and criminals. Certainly 


tobaccos. Cool, satisfying, slow- Pleasuretul 








the reasons wl this has been : 
ipa burning, and such grand flavor. Pipetuls tor 

ie is the lack of a scientific approat h or 

e study of crimina and, further, TRY IF TODAY... ah 

< of carry-over of the few scientific If your dealer does not have it—write Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., Dept. N-26, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N 

v¢ es in the field to the actual enclosing 25¢ for full size package 

nent of criminal 

do not mean to condemn Mr. De- | CLEANING TOOLS AND CHEMICALS WHICH SERVE THE NATION 
rmond’s article in total, for there are 


eral statements in it which are de- 
isible But these are a minority. He eee 
t yut, for instance, that when an 


ffende enters a correctional institu- a . “> 
he is “offered regeneration through 


ware systems, paroles, etc.” Yes, it is NOLCOME A H I G H L Y T RA i N E D 


. | WATER-PROOF WAX 
ue that some offenders are offered this 
. - . e 
yportunity, but in a majority of the in- 
: : ae" FLOOR BRUSHES 
titutions in our country, I am afraid 
. - 
onditions are such as to make the at- 
ais " YARN SWEEPERS 
sphere and the operation of the de- 


es rarely correctional Contrast, foi . SERVICE MAN 








nstance, Albert Deutsch’'s reports of caehaodant 
An ! ee »f ‘ schools se ; ; ; 
ee ore a ° WILL without obligation... 
ibed in August Aichhorn’s ay 
POWDER AND LIQUID | , , 
ard Youth Survey and analyze your cleaning needs 
=< 7 FLOOR CLEANSERS Y Y Y 
Final Mr. DeArmond gives us to un * Train your operators 
stand in his next-to-last paragraph 
: oe: ear oe DISINFECTANTS Give you improved methods in reducing 
ear is the one thing that keeps : 
n moral and nations at peace. This CLEANING TIME! 
es me too sick to go any further ioe wrap ate Show h t t tt ost out of y« 
{ l 4 an) ; you how fo ge e MOS J} of your 
a C 
t contemporary th ers, philosophi- . 
porar! | So} 410-0.weed cleaning tools 
i and scientific, agree that fear is one 
he great scourges of mankind. 
[ am glad that Warden Best was able 
unteract the effect of some of these 
atements in his portion of the article. 


Environment Breeds Delinquency 
Believes ALLAN L. SmitH, Rotarian 
Vonument Manufacture? 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
I have been connected with a society 
nown as the Prisoners’ Welfare for 30 
_~ ~f) ss j ho) > 
ars, I was interested in the debate MB 
THE Rotarian for September, Shall a ° 
Punish Young Criminals? Since all NDItaNaAPOtLtI!E S 
ngs that happen are the result of pre- | 
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THE BEST IN AGED 


Natural Cheede 


A “Cheese Of 
The Month” 
FEATURE 






ONLY 


$450 


POSTPAID 





"Cheese Snack”, 


@ lustroted, contains 5 varieties of aged 
waturahchecse. Swiss — Brick — Chedder— 
— Porte Salute. 4 Ibs. 


@ dibs. “BY REQUEST” ........ $3.75 
(Swiss, Brick, Gouda, Chedder) 


@ 6% Ibs. “PAUL BUNYAN”.... . $7.25 
() favorite varieties) 


@ 6 4-01. PORTIONS OF BLEU . . . . $2.50 
All Prices Include Postage 
Add 


L5e west of Denver) 


Drice list of various Cheese of the Month essort 
ments and membership plens sent upon eequest. 





MARSHFIELD 6, WISCONSIN 


RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT and 
SWEET LUSCIOUS ORANGES 








These two exceptionally delicious tree-ripened 
fruits delivered to you prepaid, from our Sunny 
Texas groves, in one of these beautiful Tule Palm 
Baskets made by Mexican Indians. You, and your 
friends to whom it is sent, will be delighted with 
this superior quality fruit. 

Here is the solution to your Christmas Gift prob- 
lems. Basket contains aioe one-half bushel of 
fruit . . $5.00 PREPAID in U. S. Also regular 
bushel basket full of sweet, juicy white seedless 
grapefruit... $5.00 PREPAID in U. S. 


RUSSELL W. BRANDT 
Box 935-A Brownsville, Texas 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 









Amazing results in sales, 
tacts .. . saves time and mc 

to use GEM STENCIL DL PL ic Y TOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 


— Bow 
& 
& 
6 
a 
8 Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
4 
e 





ae a con- 
ery easy 


every type ‘of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60- Book of aeons, 
FREE 1AL OFFE Try it before you 
bury it! Write and a CEM OUTFIT will be 
sere you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl! 
oy! return the GEM. no questions suned. 
GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. + Dept. 108 
66233 Enright © St. Lovis 5, Mo. Mf 


SENO NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 





SHOE SHINES ARE EASY WITH THE HOME 
STRONG 










Complete with two toe plates. 
Fits alk shoes. Demountable. 
A Good Gift idea. Cuaranteed. 


$ .50 P-P. with Check or M.O. 
Postage extra for C.0.D. 


J. M. CRIMMINS, Norristown (8, Pa. 
54 











Again world tourists can visit Italy’s ancient ruins ... and now they can see old 
Pompeii even at night. A Naples Rotarian (see letter) thought up the floodlights 


vious environments, it necessarily fol- 
; that juvenile delinquency is only a 
part of the large problem that knowl 
edge and education alone can solve. 
This is proved by the fact that few of 
youthful age who are incarcerated are 
children of highly educated parents. 
The late R. G. Ingersoll, in an essay on 
“As long as children are 
born in the tenement and the gutter, 
iil ill be full.’ 

ae education and environment in 
the home would nearly empty our jails 
in 20 years. In the meantime, every 
penitentiary should be a reformatory. 
To end what is now known as “repeat- 
ing” should be the principal object of all 


crime, says, 


pri ons. 

Whether people are to be incarcerated 
in great numbers in the future depends 
on the school and environment at home, 
the adoption of humane laws, and steady 
employment or presence in high school 
of all youths of age 18. 


Italy Moves Ahead 
Reports Biacio BorrieE..o, Shipper 
President, Rotary Club 
Naples, Italy 

The American reconstruction plan for 
Europe, known as ERP [European Re- 
covery Program], aims at the restora 
tion of Europe to economic prosperity 
and to social peace. It seems evident 
that such aim can only be achieved if 
stable economic equilibrium can be es- 
tablished in each nation. 

In the attempt to achieve this enor- 
mous task I believe that Rotarians can 
develop a beneficial activity. 

Italy, as so eloquently expressed by 
Achille Bossi in the article Italy Begins 
Again [Tue Rotarian for August], has 
begun the reconstruction work. This 
country, which severely suffered from 
the war, never lost confidence in her 
own power of recovery. Naples suffered 
from the largest number of air - :ids 
and most severe bombardments and 
from starvation and misery like no 
other large city. But in spite of all this 


Naples never lost courage or faith, 
proved in September, 1943, when tl} 
people got up in arms to liberate th: 
city, facilitating the Allied occupation 
During that period the Rotarians 
Naples demanded to resume their ac- 
tivity, desiring to reéstablish as soon ; 
possible old contacts, and contribute 
the Rotarian spirit to the liberation and 
the reconstruction of the country : 
= the reconstruction of industry and 
cultural life, , Rotarians of ti les ha 





ing faith in the motto ateian abo 
Self.” In the good days of peace 
took the initiative of building the Na 
ples-Pompeii auto road, one of the m« 
panoramic roads in the world. It w 
accomplished through the collaborati 
of Naples and Milan Rotarians. Naples 
Rotarians are at the head of the com- 
pany which recently built the new rail 
way joining Naples to Sorrento, and 
which has undertaken the construction 
of the new Mount Faito residential dis- 
trict near Castellammaro di Stabia. It 
will become one of the most beautiful 
residential resorts for the people and 
tourists from all parts of the world. 

It was a Rotarian of Naples who took 
the initiative of illuminating old Pom- 
peii, which proves to be one of the 
greatest attractions for lovers of art and 
beauty [see cut]. 

Naples has slums and poverty, but it 
has a population of hard workers, in- 
telligent and skilled men. With suffi- 
cient help and encouragement it will 
become a very active economic center 
and, with its beautiful islands and other 
charming places around the bay, it re- 
mains a place of great attraction in the 
Mediterranean. 

The problem of the reconstruction in 
Italy must be solved by Italian solidar- 
ity, but with the help of ERP. Rotarians, 
I am sure, will miss no occasion, as of- 
fered by the ERP plan, to contribute to 
strengthening friendly relations be- 
tween people, the only guaranty to a 
stable peace. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS. 
hristmas Greetings 
J. CarLeton, Rotarian 
Nry-Goods Wholesaler 
V hester, New Hampshire 
Once each year, on December 25, we 
mally proclaim “Peace on earth, 
toward men.” At Christmas 
e we promote friendliness and good 
ywwship. We share our good fortune 
the blessings bestowed on us by 


Yes, the Christmas spirit 
onderful, it’s inspiring. 

yw late in 1948, but not too early 
to promote and share each 
best understanding of genuine 


ightv God. 


iS [it 


ivance 


stmas spirit, friendliness, and good 
owship that should prevail with us 


lay of the year. The application 
ideal each day and each tomor- 
ill advance and promote that 
opportunity we possess to attain 
etter world in which we live. 
\t Christmas time and each day 
yuughout the years, may the objective 
yeace, goodwill, and harmonious 
be with us and among men 


Open Letter to Santa Claus 


) Santa 
It is going to be my pleasure to be one 
guests at Rotary this Thursday. 

yw each year there are a lot of us 

ibout mv age that are invited to 
dinner with the Rotarians. They 


vive 
Pive 


us a good meal, then Santa 
comes in and unloads his pack, so 
all y with some kind of 
ia sackful of nuts, fruits, and 
i a mighty nice 
know we kids are a 
than yvour genera- 
now Rotarians. 
radio to listen to, we learn 


YO away 


informed 
1 those who are 
ve the 
id at an early and we overhear 


age, 


ilts talking things over. 


get down to business: Don't think 
don’t appreciate this fine ges- 
the part of Rotary, but for my 
just as soon you’d have them 
the trinkets and extra food for 


year at least. Instead why not bring 


ome of the things which will mean 
Oo us as We grow up? I don't 

t eem unreasonable, but better 
nt in our parl and more of 
ould be something. Maybe some 





“The neighbors will sure be surprised 
when snowballs start flying in July!’ 
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GIVE YOUR FAMILY RADIO CONTROL 
FOR THE GARAGE DOORS... 


Here is a gift that means convenience .. . 
en against the elements relief 
rom one of life's annoying daily chores. 
Your family will remember you for the RA- 
DIO CONTROL every day for years to come. 


With RADIO CONTROL, you can banish 
forever the chore of opening the garage doors 
every time the car goes in or out. Now all 
you need do is touch a but- 
ton in the car and the doors 
open ... touch the button 
again and the doors will 
close. You don't need co 
stop the car—the doors can 
be opened as you approach 
the garage, or clo behind 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


you as you drive away. At night, lights in 
the garage and along the driveway can be 
turned on when the doors open, 


All this is done with practical, sime-proved 
equipment. Barber-Colman firs. made the 
RADIO CONTROL over 10 years ago. In- 
stallations all over the country testify to its 


success and acceptance. Today's improved 
models are adaptable to practically all types 
and sizes of doors, and are designed for in- 


stallations in existing garages. Our nation- 
wide sales and service organization insures 
satisfaction. 


For a memorable Christmas for your family 
— write today for further information! 


130 MILL ST., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








There's good profit in accom- 
modating the more-than-million 
responsible citizens who own 
Your community 


trailer coaches. 


needs a good, profitable park 


T.C.M.A. can give you valuable 
facts and guidance, even to fre 
architect's plans and the specific 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS! 
Build and Own a Trailer Park 


of experts retained by the 


adv Ice } 


Associatior 


Write today, as the first step; 
ask for ‘*Planning a Profitable 
Trailer Park,”’ containing a wealth 
of pictures, diagrams a 1 cost 
data. Address Trailer Parks Dept. 


at address belo Box 121¢ 











TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


CIVIC OPERA BUILDING «+ CHICAGO 6, 


ILLINOIS 




























gy ..In a Month or Two 


PLAY BETTER GOLF 


If you want the “Know How” to 
shoot in the 80's or less, then here's 
the book for you. All solid facts, 
designed for the average 
golfer without high sound- 
ing “pro” type language 
A clear, simpk, easy to un- 
derstand golf book that 
shows you how to stop bad golf 
habits by a new, improved meth- 
od. The one, genuine, concise book 
that get results fast. Totally differ- 
ent trom any other golf or pro's 
book. Stands on its own merit, with- 
out any fancy publicity fluff. Fully illustrated 
Only $2 postpaid. Residents of Ohio add 6c 
sales tax. Send for your book today! 


GOLF SECRETS 
Dept. 3-12 Springfield, Ohie 


<0) 8 1 4 
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LOOK FIT...FEEL FIT 
Srce Bork 


TELLS 
HOW 







Every executive 

should have this /ree 
book as a daily guide to 
Physical Fitness and 
Personal Appearance” in 
the office. Contains valuable 
suggestions and informatior 
Send today. No obligation 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept.1226, Ejkhart, Indiana 


DO/MO 
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BOOKLETS 


Before you complete your 
plans for your winter va- 
cation, write for our new 
St. Petersburg booklets 
which will help you plan. 
Find out why the Sunshine 
City is the most popular 
vacation center for thou- 
sands of people every- 
where. 


St. Petersburg has prepared a big pro- 
gram of recreation and entertainment 
for the coming months. There will be 
all kinds of fun under the sun—and 
sunshine 360 days a year. Accommoda- 
tion facilities greatly increased. Fa- 
mous hospitality and friendliness. For 
booklets write today to: “s 
H. M. Davenport 
Chamber of Commerce 


Twé Suns wine 














GENUINE SWISS MOVEMENT 


STOP WATCH ano 
CHRONOGRAPH 


\\ 2 PUSH BUTTON 
@ TACHOMETER 
@TELEMETER 

@ STOPWATCH 


EVERY DAY 
@ WATCH 
Amazing 
Low Price 


I 


Plus 10° 

" —_—__ Fed Tax 
TELL TIME -- SPEED AND DISTANCE 

With This All-Purpose Wristwatch 

IOEAL FOR Physicians, Engineers. Photographers, 
Technicians, at the Races, Radio Broadcasters, 
Aviators, Navigators. SEND NO MONEY! 
PAGEANT MFG. CO., 349E. 49 ST. N.Y. 17, N.Y. Box!f-47 
C.0.0. ORDERS ACCEPTED 









R. C. A. VICTOR RECORDS show 
How to Improve 


YOUR SPEAKING VOICE: 


In every business contact, a clear, persuasive speak- 
ing voice is essential to success. Frederic Free- 
mantel, noted voice teacher, has spent a lifetime 
improving other people’s voices. Now he can im- 
prove your voice with this brand new, unique home- 
study course. The new Freemante! course consists 
of six 12-inch double face RCA VICTOR records 
(unbreakable) plus a comprehensive 10-lesson, 194- 
page instruction book. Decide now to cultivate a 
more effective speaking voice. Write for free 
Mterature today. 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


1011 Steinway Hall ° 113 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








of us who might otherwise pay the pen- 
alty of playing in the street would grow 
up to be worth-while citizens. Bring us 
a pool where we can swim and enjoy the 
real fun that Rotarians used to enjoy in 
the river and the creeks. Then we might 
be able to use it to skate on in the 
Winter, instead of taking our chances 
on this beautiful but treacherous rjver. 
There seems to be a good start toward 
our getting better schools—but don’t let 
them fold up on us, Santa. We think we 
are deserving of only the best, and even 
though we realize we’ll have to pay for 
it all when we grow up, we will be just 
that much better equipped to do so. 

There’s something else we'd like to 
have this Christmas, and that’s the se- 
curity of knowing that our leaders are 
Christian gentlemen who have our wel- 
fare at stake and are going to make it 
their business to get along with the rest 
of the world. Of course, I realize that 
you will have to bring to some of these 
other countries that same kind of in- 
dividual for their rulers, but maybe you 
can arrange that. Then all will live in 
peace and harmony so that as we grow 
up we can know that we develop for the 
good of ourselves and society and not 
for targets for the enemies’ guns. 

And while we are about it there is 
something else I wish you’d take care 
of. This atom bomb must be so much 
more terrible than we know that most 
people can’t understand what it is all 
about. Wouldn’t it be great if you could 
take them all back to the North Pole 
with you, then all of a sudden have 
everyone in this world forget there ever 
was such a thing and it would stay for- 
gotten for all time? And in its place the 
formulas now known would be used 
only for the good of mankind and not 
his destruction. 

Bring us in America the good Amer- 
ican way of life. Make room elsewhere 
for those among us who do not wish to 
live that kind of life. Let this be a free 
America as provided by our forefathers, 
but let it also be understood that it is 
not something so free that peoples of 
other lands can come over here and help 





themselves to it. Let us show others 
way of life in a manner which wil! 
tract them to following it in their 
lands. Take away from those who 
tate to us, and for us, their selfis} 
stincts and instead make their thin} 
of the unselfish kind with a good s 
tering of the Golden Rule thrown in 
If all peoples could be Rotarian 
Service above Self would be our wa 
word and peace in the world would { 
ever reign. Hows about it, Sar 
Yours, Jimmie.—From Kankakee K 
Rotary Club of Kankakee, Illinois. 





Build Bridges of Understanding 

BARBARA HENRY 

Bloomington, Illinois 

One blot on our record of impr 
ments may be one that we are eras 
as time marches on. True it is that t 
American policy of freedom and equ 
ity is practiced only incidentally wh: 
we review the relation of some people 
in these United States. Betty Hanr 
Hoffman, writing in the Ladies Ho 
Journal, has given me the exact wo: 
I have been seeking. She reviews t 
success of Philadelphia, the city 
brotherly love, in obliterating its pre 
dices. Fellowship House and the F* 
lowship Commission are the answers 
our problem. These two agencies mal 
it the obligation of both sides to arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions, and they ca: 
only do this when they are brought t 
gether to learn of each other’s good 
points. Both have built the obstacle 
course and made it tough. In 1938, Ma 
jorie Penny, ex-magazine illustrat 
and Maurice Fagan, former histo! 
teacher, joined forces to combat pre 
dices. Before and during the war there 
were 25 organized groups spreading 
hatred in their city, Philadelphia, a 
approximately 50 cases of violence r¢ 
sulted. In 1947, none occurred, on 
minor disturbances. Miss Penny sums it 
up by saying, “We are not trying 
obliterate the differences between rac« 
and religions. We are only trying t 
build bridges of understanding so that 
people can pass back and forth.” As is 





In mid-October the $1,428,000 
mark was surpassed as contributions 
of 33 more Rotary Clubs were added 
to the Paul Harris Memorial Fund 
of the Rotary Foundation. At that 
time 1,544 Rotary Clubs had con- 
tributed $10 or more a member. The 
latest contributors (with numbers 
in parentheses indicating member- 
ship): 

AUSTRALIA 

South Sydney (23). 

BRAZIL 
Blumenau (24). 

CUBA 
Victoria de las Tunas (19). 

UNITED STATES 

Royal Oak, Mich. (60); Pekin, 





Foundation Fund Passes $1,428,000 


Ill. (60); Silver Spring, Md. (51); 
Renovo, Pa. (27); Masontown, Pa. 
(40); Fort Ann, N. Y. (20); Shelby, 
Mich. (33); The Pelhams, N. Y. 
(16); Mount Sterling, Ill. (24); Ti- 
tusville, Pa. (50); Loveland, Colo. 
(62); Beloit, Kans. (46); Marshall- 
town, Iowa (68). 

Slater, Mo. (39); Lancaster, Pa. 
(159); Harrisonburg, Va. (68); San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. (82); State Col- 
lege, Pa. (56); Council Grove, Kans. 
(40) ; Independence, Mo. (58); Elba, 
N. Y. (22); Bowling Green, Mo. 
(39); Putnam, Conn. (42); Hunt- 
ington, Ind. (60); Trinidad, Colo. 
(35); Sunnyvale, Calif. (29); Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y. (30); Visalia, Calif. 
(109); Needham, Mass. (66); Odes- 
sa, Tex. (59); Missoula, Mont. 
(109). 
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What about that 


Christmas List? 


Why not include 
copies of 


Service Is 
My Business 


The book that 
sands are acclaiming as 
an important and timely 


thou- 


contribution to human 
relations in business 
and industry AN 
IDEAL GIF] 


1 for the members of 
my club, with my per- 
sonal inscription . . 

2 for my business part- 
ners and associates... 
> ~=for my foremen and 
other key employees... 


4 for my salesmen. 


4 confidential word te 


the women of Rotary: 
What better ROTARY 
GIFT could you in- 
clude on your Christ- 


mas List for father, hus- 
band, or brother ? 


$1.00 per Ten copies 
copy for $7.50 


Over 10 copies, 75 cents each. 


The fly leaf contains quota- 
tion from Dickens’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Carol”; printed in easy- 
to-read type; 144 pages; 
quaint illustrations; bound in 
gold-colored cloth, stamped 
in blue; each copy enc seal in 
tissue jacket and individually 
packaged. 


Send your order now and 
receive your copies in 
ample time for Christmas! 








ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Philadelphia's need 
Philadelphia's com- 
mission is trying to persuade people to 


seen by plan, we 


collective action 


know and understand each other, not 
draw them to their bosom and absorb 
them. Its plan is getting business and 


labor leaders to write fair employment 
thei: 
ing more teachers and parents on tol 


practices into contracts, contact 


erance, for it is “easie1 
Sters fairness and equal opportunities 
than to unteach prejudices when they 
are adults.” Some adults do not seem to 
fathom the extent of their influence. A 
young mother replied to a 
naire, “I do not teach my child any dis- 
crimination,” but she had just an how 
before spanked her child for playing 
with a Negro child. Uneconsciously she 
sent the to the heart of 
her child, who will have to learn truth 
the hard way. Philadelphia's plan is be- 
ing copied in Reading, Baltimore, Kan- 
sas City, Washington, New York, Ches- 
ter, Cincinnati, and Columbus. Truly, 


then, we can say our slogan is working. 


to teach young: 


question- 


wrong lesson 


—From a Rotary Clib address. 
. 





Kiver-to-Kiver 
Klub 


Have you completed reading this is- 
sue of The Rotarian from the front cover 
to the back? Then you should be able to 
answer eight of these questions. Check 
your answers with those on page 61. 

1. How do children get cerebral palsy? 

It is usually inherited. 
It is transmitted by others. 
It usually comes at birth. 

2. Approximately how many factories 
have been started by refugee industrial- 
ists in Great Britain? 

800. 50. 1,000. 10,000. 

3. Who, according to Errol T. Elliott, 
was the first man to get good news out 
of bad weather? 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. 
Sir Ashley Cooper. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

4. One of these does 
Gabriela Mistral: 

Nobel Prize winner. 
Distinguished Chilean poetess. 
Metropolitan Opera star. 

5. One of these countries is not repre- 

sented in the debate-of-the-month: 
Canada. Chile. 
Cuba. Burma. 

6. What will the electrical power proj- 
ect for the 16 Western nations of Europe 
and Germany cost? 

95 million dollars. 
500 million dollars. 
300 million dollars. 


not apply to 


7. In which Texas city does Harley 
Sadler reside? 
Corpus Christi. Houston. 
Sweetwater. Austin. 


8. Robert Burns received most of his 
encouragement from: 
His father. John Rankine. 
Local minister. Barmaids. 

9. What is this month's hobby about? 
Timekeepers. Beekeepers. 
Bookkeepers. Housekeepers. 

10. The Rotary Club of what city spon- 

sors the Four Square Boys? 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Miami, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. Dover, England. 





GIVE CHEESE 
THIS YEAR 


The ideal gift for Customers, 
Employees and Friends— 


Wisconsin's Finest Natural Cheese available 


in five attractive gift packages. 


GIFT ASSORTMENTS 


Pack No. 1—Red Box containing 
Swiss, Cured Cheddar, Brick, Gou 
da, and Smokey Link—5 Ibs. net wt 


$650 
$335 


Pack No. 2—Blue Box containing 
Swiss, Cured Cheddar, Gouda and 
Smokey Link —3 Ibs. net wt. — 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE 
PACKAGES 


Pack No. 3—4 Ibs. Summer Cured $4.00 


Swiss— 


Pack No. 4—4 Ibs 
dar, 2 years old— 


Sharp Ched $435 


Pack No. 5—4 Ibs. Cured Ched- 
dar, | year old— $400 


Above prices for U. S. only, postpaid, except 
add 25c for points West of Denver. 


We handle all shipping details. Gift 
card enclosed. Send your orders early. 


BLUE MOUNDS CHEESE SHOP 


P. O. Box 613-R Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin 


















... will praise 
you for YOUR 
good taste, 
and ITS good 
taste...when 
you serve 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN—=—4 


teaked 








ef 














from IDAHO! J: 


Flatter your quests with a NEW deli 
cacy! in genuine praise when yor 
serve canapes from the world’s finest 
turkey a traditional treat in modern 
taste! Finest, selected birds from Ida 
ho's upland valleys are carefully cured 
and smoked to superb flavor over frag 
rant fires of applewood, then quick 
frozen at the peak of their piquant per 
fection. Expressed, ready to serve, at 
$1.50 per lb., prepaid. (8 to 25 lbs 

Gift orders for Christmas delivery 
must be received by Dec. 15. Write re 
cipient’s and your own name below 
and appropriate card will be enclosed 


ROBINSON'S QUICK FREEZE, Boise, Idaho 


Wwe. Ibs. Cash: $ c.0.D 
Ship to: 


Address 


vr 
~l] 
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Fine 
Floor Coverings 


unsurpassed for 
beauty and value 


For distinctively lovely 
Oriental rugs and an un- 
usually fine selection of 
domestic carpeting, so ap- 
propriate for home or office, 
see Nahigian Brothers first. 


Rugs sent on approval to 
Rotarians and their friénds. 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
Established 1890 


169 North Wabash Ave. * FRAnklin 8800 
Chicago, Illinois 
The World’s Largest Collection 
of Fine Oriental Rugs 


Do you recognize length of service? Sound psy- 
chology calls for the recognition of long and 


faithful service of your employes. Length of | 
service awards are tangible evidence of manage- | 
ment’s interest in its employes and an important | 


factor in good employer-employe relations. 





Awards designed and manufactured by Mor- | 


gan’s will be proudly presented and proudly worn 
by the members of your organization. 

Let us give you the benefit of our broad back- 
ground of experience in the design and manu- 
facture of service awards. Write today for infor- 
mation. 

We carry a complete line of trophies, cups, 
plaques and medals for all activities. Trophies, 
plaques and cups are also available with beautiful 
Rotary emblems. Write for catalog. Dept. R. 











| Viking Church or a Colonial Windmill? 


| [Continued from page 18] 


the Viking seamen, which have been 
found on Cape Cod and in Minnesota; 
the Kensington Rune Stone; and cer- 
tain weapons and utensils that have 
been discovered along the supposed 
route of the party that failed to return 
to the “fortified church” in Rhode Island 
from its journey in Canada and the 
Northern part of the United States. 

In this investigation the most up-to- 


date knowledge and the most modern 


techniques of a dozen or more arts and 
sciences are being employed. It calls for 
a kind of superdetective work in which 
many a scholarly Sherlock Holmes seeks 
clues in his particular field. Obviously, 
the historian will continue to pore over 
ancient sagas already known and seek 
others not yet studied in order to “check 
and double check” certain facts which 
are seemingly insignificant in them- 
selves, but whic) are highly pertinent 
when correlated with other facts. Obvi- 
ously, too, the archaeologist will con- 
tinue to contribute his expert knowledge 
of artifacts and other relics of antiquity 

gut the successful solution of such 





mysteries as that surrounding the New- 
port Tower cannot depend solely upon 
evidence supplied by history and archae- 
| ology. Anthropology, architecture, chem- 
istry, ethnology, geology, geography, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, 
physics, runology—all 


mathematics, 





meteorology, 


these will have an important role in t 
work 

Should excavation at Newport turn 
bits of half-decayed wood or fragme: 
of charcoal, the science of dendrochro; 
ology * will be employed to determi: 
from growth rings when the tree live 
Should it be dated in the colonial perio: 
the windmillers will nod; should it |} 
established as of the 14th Century, tl 
church-school will glow—especially 
stones uncovered around the base of thi 
old tower fit the pattern of the nave o: 
other features of a medieval church. 

Suppose a fragment of rusted iron is 
sifted from the dirt. Its shape may re 
veal its original purpose—or it may not 
In either case, if chemical analysis re 





veals the same impurities found in iron 
implements fabricated from ore taken 
from mines which date from the 13th 
Century in Falun, Sweden, Hjalmai 
Holand could chuckle a knowing “I told 
you so!” 

Convincing evidence to support either 
the windmill or the church theory may 
however, come from the newest of 
sciences. Experts at the University of 
Chicago are striving to determine how 
rapidly carbon loses radioactivity when 

*Originated by Rotarian Andrew E. 
Douglass, University of Arizona. See He 
Solved the Riddle of the Cliff Dwellers, 


by Harold E. Cooley, THE Rovrarian for 
March, 1940. 





INCREDIBLE INVENTION No. 12. Would 
you like to help Prof. Clubdubb solve 
a Club problem? If you have one dif- 
ferent from these which he’s already 
solved, send them to this magazine: A 
way to stop long-winded speakers; ensure 
politeness at the luncheon-ticket table; 
silence a talkative member; obtain funds 


for worthy causes; clear the doorway that 
others might enter; awaken snoring sleep- 
ers (at the table); get nonsingers to join 
in group singing; handle the problem of 
offensive pipes; get members to arrive on 
time; and get a variety of food on the 
menu. The idea below came from Ro- 
tarian Julian Opsahl, of Lodi, New Jersey. 
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PROF CLUBDUBBS 

INCREDIBLE /WVENTTON 
to Keep 

members trom 













leaving early 




















Professor's assistant (A) swings knife (B), cutting dog’s leash (C). Dog (D) then 
heads for cat (E), which arches its back and knocks box (F) of hickory nuts (G) on 
the fleor. Squirrel (H) pulls cord (1), which spills glue (]) on seat of the chair 
of member (K), thus preventing him from leaving the meeting before it is over. 
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Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES ' 
e TREASURERS 
® PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs, 10" x6” with Ciub 

























Emblem, Gavel and Cover—now ..$16.50 
Junior Gongs, 7”x5", with Club 
mbiem, Gavel and Cover. Com- 
plete NOW 8.50 
Engraving Extra 
No. 106 Catalogue with many 


new items now read 
“OLD GLORY” MF 
163 W. Harrison St 


. CO. 


Chicago 5, Minois 


SPEECHES : Eta 











r Every 0O« 
eaten, o —“ mn lanual 8: 
Ha db tae _™ t i 82 
red tal - i dia ecks 
t | 
JOKES ni tag 7 yoo 7 , er ; yg a 
i Guide, $ Night Storie $2 
PROGRAMS indies Night Prozram. $5. “Best Chub 
‘ Heliday 4 d many other 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
168 W. 9th § 


Cleveland 13. Ohio 


A COMPLETE ERVICE 


A 


| COMPOSITION COMPANY 
155 EAST OHIO « CHICAGO 11 


A Handy Binder 
for Magazines 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. 


able for club officers and libraries. 





Especially valu- 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
it holds 12 


magazines in a convenient, orderly 


tion, easy to operate, 


manner. 


lts handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive and 


appreciated CHRISTMAS GIFT for 


Rotarians. 


The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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disturbec ] scale can be set 


may be 


up, it 


to determine within 25 


possi le 


years the age of carbon, such as is 
found in soil or wood. 

In the American slang, to which Dr 
Brondsted doubties:. has also been ex- 
posed, he will overlook no bets The 
least promising ¢ lue whien investigators 
of an earlier dav would have scorned 


may be the kev to the mvsterv. A 
like a 


and refute 


tiny 
discovery could 
all thr 
dence piled 
No one | 


topple house oft 


cards the ev 


oOrics 
mind them like buttresses 
But 


long it 


nows watch vour news 


paper probably will 


carry a 














dispatch with a Copenhagen 
dateline telling what Dr. Brondsted and 
the other experts have concluded about 
when the Newport Tower was built. bv 
whom, and why 
Statement of Ownership, 
Management, Circulation, et cetera 
REQUIRED BY eX Act oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, as A DED BY THE Acts OF Marcu 

AND JuLy 2, 1946 

Of The Rota published monthly at Chicag 
Illinois, for Oct I 
State of Illinois) 
County of Cook} 

jefore me, a 3 1 i 1 t State 
and cou p nal ppeared Paul 
Teetor, wh been dul sworn according 
to law, deposes l says that he is the B es 
Manager of 1 Rot n and that the fol 
is, to the best his | ledge and true 
stater t Pp, Manage lifa 
dat mn), etc., ¢ t ! esaid 
publi shown in t ve cap 
t Act Aug x 
s Ml } 1 luly 
2, 194 , Post I Regula 
tions pr ted t rev it : m, t it 

1. That t ni nd addresses of the pub 
lisher, edit 1 ing editor, i bust ss man 
agers are 

Publis! R International E. Wacker 
Driv ( I 

Editor: | 1 D. ¢ . E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicag an 

Business M Paul Teetor, E. Wacker 
Drive Chi 1! 

». That the ner i l « a 
tior its 1 » 4 tat ind 
alse in i ler the Lri« nd ad- 
dresses of s wil ! lin e per 
cent or n amount { st lf not 
owned | t 1 ind address 
of the ind st le ! lt owned 
by a f n ther 1 corporated ol 
cern, its nat lr is We s th ft each 
individu l mi t ix ven) R ta I tere 
national | ( m4 ganized for 
pecunia t \ s S litchell Melt ie, 
Australia President Philip Lovejoy Chicago, 
Illinois, Secreta Richard E. Vernor, Chicago, 
Iino, Ts ‘ » capital stock and no stock- 
holde 

3. That the ! bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other s« holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or mot f total amount of bond mort 
gages, vot | t re None 

4. That the ‘ 1 phs next above giv 
the names of the wners, stockholders, and secu 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders nd security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or im 
any other fidu elation the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 1s 
acting, 1s giver ilso that the said two pasegenmne 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know 
edge and belief s to the circumstances and. con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do 1 appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities tin 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 


number of copies of each 
or distributed through 


5. That th 
issue of this public 


iverage 
tion sold 


the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is: (This information is required from daily pub 


lications only.) 
(Signed) Paul Teetor 
" M: 
tusiness Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 
of October, 1948 
(Signed) R. C. Hilkert 
(My commission expires April 26, 1949.) 
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Large, Whole Halves Pecan Meats 
FRESHNESS ASSURED 


Freshness and quality make a diffe: 
ence. Each box comes direct from 
Alabama‘’s Pecan Orchards, and is 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
2/2 Ib. box, $3.50 
1% Ib. box, $1.85 


We also have choice Pecans in 
Shells. . . . Write for prices. 


Send us your gift list: include card 
if desired We will do the est 
Enclose check or money orde pay 
able to 


SCHERMER PECAN CO. 
P. O. Box 264—Dept. R 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAMA 


Shipped prepaid anywhere ina 
United States——No C. 0. D.'s 

















Horseshoe * 
Clock 
By 


“Horseshoe” out of 
Angelus’ by “Just 


8-DAY : Clock with 


finest watch 
movement, 15 Jewels, ALARM 

Gold and Silver finish. Leather frame. An 
aristocrat in any paddock or trophy room 


4V/2"'x5V2"’. About $144. With chimes on the 
hour und half-hour, about $224, tax included 


Sold & serviced at leading 
jewelers in all countries. 


For same of stores in your city write: 
MERCURY CLOCKS 
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“= SUPREME QUALITY 
MAPLE SYRUP_ 


from Old Vermont 
in charming gift container _ 


Working with our 
friends and neigh- 
bors we make what 
we believe is the fin- 
eat-flavored Maple 
Syrup ever to come 
out of Vermont. 
Its delicious flavor 
will intrigue you. 
We'll send you fif- 
teen full fluid oun- 
ces of thie Green 
Mountain nectar— 
done up as it de- 
servesinalovely cer- 


anne pitcher $2.50 


—for only 





Send money order 
or check to 


BEER RIDGE FARMS 


R.F.D. #4, Brattichoro, Vt. 
Sugar House #16 


Rich, mellow 


MINCEMEAT 


aged i in wood 





‘AN OLD COLONIAL RECIPE inspired 
this superbly flavored Colony House Mince 
meat. Liberally laced with fine sherry and 
hearty New England rum, prepared and aged 
with special care. Makes unforgettable mince 
pies of matchless fragrance and flavor 
AN IDEAL GIFT! The quaint MAPLE 
FINISHED FIRKIN (alone retailing for 
$1.50) makes a most attractive container 
for cookies or candy, sugar or tobacco. 
FOUR FULL POUNDS in Firkin, only $4.65 postpaid 
No C.O.D.'s, please 
Colony Kitchens 


Pantry #9 
NORFOLK, VA. 




































Here's Help for the 
Rotary Club Speaker 


For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and use- 
ful than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1948 issues of 
Tue Rotarian! Available about 
April I at $4.00 per volume in 
U.S.A.; $4.50 in other countries. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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EVERYONE has been told that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, A. E. 
LAMBERG, a Fillmore, California, jeweler, 
knows full well that it is. A craft talk 
he gave before his Rotary Club started 
him off on a most interesting hobby. 
But let him tell about it. 


| LEARNED years ago that public 
speakers are born, not made. Not being 
a speaker, but being a Rotarian, I felt 
that | was doomed to something or 
other when I was called upon to make 
a craft talk 

\fter considerable pondering, I de- 
cided that since I’m in the timekeeping 
business I might make a study of all 
methods used in telling time from an- 
cient days until the present 

The magnitude of the task soon be- 
came apparent from ancient history 
and the hundreds of volumes published 
on the subject. There are many collec- 
tions of clocks and watches, more of 
the antique type, but nothing (at least 
that I have ever heard of) pertaining 
to the methods used before the mechan- 
arranged in chronological 
order, dating back about 7,000 years. 

After several months of work and 
study I was ready for my talk. I had 
completed 15 types of timepieces— 
water clocks, sun dials, hour glasses, 
ete In putting on the program each 
timekeeper was shown to the Club and 
an explanation was given as to the year 
that type was used, the countries using 
it, etc. Then the entire displa:’ was 
set up, and the members crowded 
around after the program to examine 
them and ask questions. 

The interest which was aroused en- 
couraged me to continue my research, 
and to make more of them. In the years 
that followed I have added 38 more 
pieces to my collection. 

I can’t claim full credit for the crea- 
tions, however, for I have had the able 
assistance of a fellow Rotarian, GLEN 
A. MosBARGER, Who is an expert wood 
carver. 

Anyone who has not tried to create 
something with his own hands is miss- 
ing one of the greatest pleasures any 
human could ask for. The knowledge 
gained in understanding the different 
kinds of woods, the methods used in 
putting on the finishing touches on an 
article, are joys all their own. 

The time spent in making the collec- 
tion runs into thousands of hours, to 
say nothing of the time spent trying 
to find materials to work with. For one 
timepiece I needed a bell. None was to 
be had, so I made one by cutting up 
an old aluminum drinking cup and 
hammering it into shape. 

Some of the seemingly simple things 
are often the most difficult. For in- 
stance, the sand for an hourglass. It is 
a problem to make it flow without 
clogging. It is said that in European 


ical age, 





countries it has to come from a certai: 
place, and according to legend, it shou! 
be boiled in wine nine times before th: 
rough edges are smoothed off. 
Another job was to make the barr 


for a cannon clock. Finally a riff 
barrel was cut off and turned down t 
the correct size. Making the pattern 
and casting the metal fer the gun su) 
ports proved very interesting. 

While I was studying the structur 
of the sun dial an odd fact came to m 
notice. Although a dial can only be uss 
in the latitude for which it is made, it 
can still be put in a vertical position 
facing south, and used elsewhere in thy 
place where your latitude subtracted 
from 90 indicates. 

I can trace the history of timekeep 
ing from the most ancient period 
through my collection. About 5000 B.C 
the cave man plaited grass rope and 
put it on the floor of his cave. He 
dampened the grass so it would bur 
slowly. As time went on, he learned 
to tie knots in it so as to give him 
more accurate division of time, eithe: 
by day or by night. Candle nuts wer 
also strung on a string and hung up in 
caves. As they burned and fell off 
time was indicated. 

The Chinese used a water clock in 
2650 B.C. The device consisted of a 
large bowl filled with water. It was 
tended by a slave who would place a 
small bowl with holes pierced in the 
bottom of it in the larger bowl. When 
this filled with water and sank, the 
slave would strike a large gong which 
could be heard over the entire court- 
yard. The Chinese also had another 
water clock consisting of a number of 
pails set on steps, graduated with the 
largest being at the top. An indicator 
in this rose as the water filled the pails. 
As it came to the proper place, an 
attendant would announce the fact, and 
the process would begin over again. 

Another device was a set of highly 
colored joss sticks. Usually used in sets 
of three, the sticks were mounted on a 
stand which held them upright. The 
hours were marked in lines around 
each stick, and as they burned down, 





“And, Mr. Brown, if you fail to answer 
the next question correctly, the $500 
will be awarded to the next vf kin.” 
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could 


than 


be figured. 
20 different 


time 


of 
more 
nds of sun dials in my collection, the 


passing 


rhere are 


est being one which was used in 
nt about 1500 B.C. The most mod- 
in the collection is a window dial 
the type used in early American 
onial days. Notches were cut along 
vindow sill, and the sun’s shadow 
ld indicate the time 
yout 1800 B.C., I learned, the Chi- 
used an amusing “alarm clock.” 
n they would retire for the night 
would select a piece of punk of 
rtain length, place it between their 
ind light it. When burned them, 
is time to get up. 
Probably the most interesting “Clep- 


a” or water clock in the collection 
me of the type used in Greece about 
17 B.C. It has a dial 24 numbers 
| only one hand, and is operated by 


The float fits 


with 


chain, and float 

ya the of the clock, 
hich is filed with water. A small hole 
ie bottom of the tank lets the water 
the float. which in 
turn moves the single hour hand. 

One day while working on this model 
that when the hour hand 
the hour 18, the tail of 
was at 6. and | started 
possibilities 
hat out of this. 

absolute simplicity of reading a 
ck in both military and civilian time 
ut adding or subtracting the hours 


sulley, 


tank at bottom 


1 oul, lowering 


noticed 
to ot 
GLEN 


the 


ointed 
e hand 


ng when we saw 


could be made 


seemed a great 
advantage. To 
read in military 
time [see cut], 
alwavs' read off 
the point of the 
hour hand, read- 
ing minutes and 


seconds the usual 
To read the 
12-hour 


Wa\ 





regular 


ead the point of the hour hand 
‘ norning and the tail in the 
noon. Read the minutes and sec- 

n he usual way. 
took us more than three years to 
esign and make this clock. We made 
lozen models before we were satis- 
fied with the proportions and balance. 
e numbers are our own design, and 


hand, as 
brass work. 


ll sawed out of metal by 


he hands and othe 


ell as 
We have completed several of these 
ks, Which are operated by a fine 
lectric motor. The cases are of walnut 
ul mahogany. 
We selected the name “Sespe” for 
ie clock, honoring “an Indian tribe 
hich lived here years ago, a Sespe 
hot springs near here, the Sespe back 
country famous for its hunting and 
fishing, and for Sespe Avenue, the 
street on which we both live. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Perhaps someone else would find it inter- 


esting, too. If you'd like to share it, drop a 
ne to THe Hospsyuorse Groom, and one of 
ese months notice of it will appear in this 

column. You shouid, however. be a Rotarian 


or a member of a Rotarian’s family, and you 


are requested to acknowledge any corres- 
pondence that the listing may send your 
way 

Stamps; Coins: B. C. Patel (16-year-old 


son of Rotarian—collects stamps and coins; 


DECEMBER, 1948 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 57 

1. It usually comes at birth (page 
32). 2. 1,000 (page 22). 3. Benjamin 
Franklin (page 6). 4. Metropolitan 
Opera star [page 8). 5. Cuba (page 
10). 6. 500 million dollars (page 21). 
7. Sweetwater (page 15). 8. John Ran- 
kine (page 13). 9. Timekeepers (page 
60). 10. St. Petersburg, Fla. (page 26) 











would like pen pals aged 15-21), % C. L. 

Patel, Mission Road, Nadiad, India, 
Stamps: Jim Voorheis (12-year-old son of 

Rotarian—collects stamps; will 


Box 143, Walled Lake, Mich., U.S.A, 


erchande 


Stamps: John Townsend (collects stamps 
—would like to correspond with people 
similarly interested in other countries), 
Winterset, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Old Buttons; Antiques: Mrs. Roy Salpis 


berg (wife of Rotarian collects old butto 
and antiques), 303 Hartford Road, South 
Orange, N. J., U.S.A. 


Restaurant Place Mais: Mrs. Ernest W. 
Dunbar (wife of Rotarian—collects restau 
rant place mats), Rd. No, 2, Taneytown, Md., 


U.S.A 


Posteards: Bernard L 
Rotarian—collecis 


Jaze Records; 
Brosse (20-year-old son of 


tynerican jazz records, would like to obtain 
them in exchange for French stamps; will 
exchange French postcards for those of 
U.S.A.), 15 Rue de la Benazie 15, Passage 


d’Agen, Lot-et-Garonne, France 
Buttons: Mrs. J. J. McMillen (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collecits old and interesting buttons; 


will exchange Arizona articles available to 
her which might interest other hobbyists), 
Box 967, Clifton, Ariz., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: These people have indicated 
that “pen pals” are their hobby interests 

Carol Parker (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would lilce girl pen pals aged 10-11 
living outside U.S.A. interested in movies, 
reading, swimimin 819 Weldon St., La- 
trobe, Pa., U.S.A 

Gloria Evans (/6-ycar-old daughter of 
Rotarian—woud like to correspond with 
young people in the U.S.A., Canada, South 
America; interested in usic, sports, dress 
designing), 816 N. Main Ave., Scranton 4, 
Pa., U.S.A 

Judith Hector (17-year-old daughter oj 
Rotarian could like to correspond with 
youths her age living in Canada fustralia, 
U.S.A.. South tmerica; interested in books, 
travel, modern nusic), Cromar, Hitchin 
Road, Letchworth, England 

Ann Chapman (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian desires correspondence with boys 
and girls aged 12-14, especially in South 
America and Furope 122 Murphree St., 
Troy, Ala., U.S.A 

Donald Nearman (17-year-old son of Ro- 


tarian would like to correspond with young 
people aged 16-21, preferably in France 
Germany, Switreriand, Austria; interested in 
psychiatry, iic, books, philosophy, lan- 
guages, stamps, dramatics, sculpture), 409 
Brook Drive, Falls Church, Va., U.S.A 

Nancy O'Brien (/6-year-old daughter oj 
Rotarian wishes to correspond with young 
people in Europe, Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica; interested in religion, world peace, 
drawing, travel, fashions, music, automo 
biles), 543 Main St., Hamlet, N. C., U.S.A. 

Ann Holloway (/4-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian would like to correspond with 
young peopl outside fustralia; interested 
wt Sswinimag fennis, reading, film stars ), 
Box 146, Inverell, Australia. 

Janet Nesbitt (16-year-old granddaughter 


of Rotarian woud like to correspond with 


young people living outside Australia; inter- 
ested in swimming, tennis, reading, film 
stars), Box 25, Inverell, Australia 

Willa Perkins (/3-year-old daughter of 


Rotarian—wishes to correspond with youths 
aged 12-15; interested in animals, dramatics, 
creative writing, history, sports), Racebrook 
Rd., Woodbridge, Conn., U.S.A. 

Elizabeth M. Bleck (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people aged 12-14), 100 W. Main St., 
Menomonee Falls, Wis., U.S.A. 

Barbara Ralston (14-year-old 
Rotarian—would like to write to pen pals 
interested in animals, sports, music, stamp 
collecting), Huntsville, Ont., Canada. 

Anne Whillock (/3-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
boys and girls; interested in dancing, sports, 
music, art), 1419 W. Main St., Albermarle, 
i. C., U.S.A 


daughter of 


—THe Hosspyuorse Groom 














California Sunkist 


NAVEL ORANGES 


Mt. Lassen Brand 


Largest sizes, tree ripened, juicy, 
colorful. Most attractive standard 
pack. You can now get fine fruit, or- 
chard fresh, from the James Mills Or- 
chards without paying for fancy frills. 
An ideal Christmas gift for yourself 
and friends. $6.00 for full 80 Ib. box; 
$3.75 for standard half box. No 
C.O.D.'s. Send check with order. Pay 
express on delivery, or if gift, include 
express charges in check—ask Rail- 
way Express or write us for amount 
of express. 
JAMES MILLS GROWERS SERVICE CO. 
Box G2 Hamilton City, California 
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Write for 


Circular No. 11 
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rh. d Sh aed 
VOGE PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave 


SUNSHINE 
The Greatest HEALTIUL Need 
HEALTH investment is wher 


I hee ifest 
SU NSHINE is surest: in t Pox 
the coastal storm 


mos” o 
Florida—avoids most ol 


ind HUMIDITY 


Harder Hall 


oncret ' 


Pre 


\ 8 er-hreproo ote < 
eprinklered. Charl N. 7 
dent 

Sebring, Highlands Co., Fla. 


s even lower rates 


1rompsor 


December occupancy cari 
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Chicago 5, ill 








AGED WISCONSIN 
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cheddar cheese 











DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
Wrapped in pliofilm in two pe 
loaves and ships 
protective cartons. No waste. Pres- 
ent price 60 cents a pound plus 
postage. HERE’S THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR CHRISTMAS GIiFrt 
PROBLEM. 

Minimum Order 10 Pounds, Send to 


GUS E. PLATE 
Brillion Center Cheese Factory 
BRILLION, WISCONSIN 
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MEMBER 





T-REMINDO 


Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder *© Handsome 
Membership Plaque ® Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, embossed 
bronzoid back. Size 8° x13". Background 
finished in wood grain walnut. Emblem 
enameled in official colors. "MEETS TODAY" 
printed in heavy red type on every club 
meeting day throughout the year 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Single $2.50 
Lots of 2-25. each 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each 2.35 
Lots over 50, each 2.30 


Add 25c for postage and insurance 
Refill pads available each year 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
325 E. Madison St. 





Chicago 6, Ill. 








INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd 57 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11 WY 


for FRUIT OF THE LOOM Men's 
GIFT BOXED HANDKERCHIEFS 

@ Extra large - Fine quality cotton + Genvine hemstitched hems » Soft - 
Absorbent » Makes vsetu! appreciated gift for CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAYS 
end all “OCCASIONS”. Gift box of 10, pin money priced, 1.25 
Loom-tex Corporation, Empire State Building, New York City. 
why pay tancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
0 SA thousands of horsemen. 

Desc 


HORSE tribes over 400 














popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 


eye ee 


eltiences 1, 


Dept. 44- 
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My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
used under this heading 
Strippe d Gears, 


fories 
Send entries to 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Here is a favorite of R. C. Han 
cock,a member of the Rotary Club 


of Brisbane, Australia. 


A businessman arrived home for 
evening dinner to find his lovely 
daughter arrayed in her 
purchase, a two-piece swim suit 
She said, “How do you like it, 
Dad?” He replied: “Well, you are 
well on the road to receive a good 
tanning everywhere except where 


latest 


you should get it.” 


Stripped 











Hint to Mint 
(When Money Flies) 
I blame that bird 
With wings outspread. 
Stamp mine a turtle, 
Please, instead 
MAuD MERO DOOLITTLE 


Christmas ‘Quiz-’em’ 

Sarita may be looking for a good man 
for his Christmas Information Bureau. 
If you can answer these questions cor- 
rectly—or, say, at least nine of the ten 

he may consider you as the one for 
the job 

1. In which of these countries did a 
jolly postal clerk, Einar Holboll, propose 
that a Christmas stamp be sold to raise 
money for poor tubercular children, and 
so pioneered the modern holiday seal 
that is now sold all over the world? Den- 
mark, Australia, the United States. 

2. When Dr. Joel R. Poinsett gave up 
the office of United States Minister to 
Mexico in 1828, what famous plant did 
he bring back to his South Carolina 
plantation that has now become the 
most popular of all Christmas flowers? 

3. Who was the sedate Oriental-lan- 
guages professor of a New York theo- 
logical seminary who wrote the world’s 
most popular poem about Santa Claus, 
which begins: 

Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 


Not a creature was stirring—not even a 
mOoOUSE 


4. What is the name of the well- 
known carol that was first heard 130 
years ago on Christmas Eve in a little 
church in Oberdorf, Austria, the assist- 
ant pastor of which wrote the words and 
the organist of which composed the 
music? 

5. What President of the United States 


|in 1904 was such a strict believer in 
| forest conservation that he would not 


| allow a Christmas tree to be set up in 


| 


the White House? 
6. What husband of a great English 





Queen remembered an old yuletide c 
tom of his native Germany and in 18 
had a Christmas tree set up in Wind 
Castle, thus starting a form of holid 
celebration that remains popular 

British homes till this day? 

7. When the Reverend Phillips Brox 
wrote the most popular of all Ameri: 
Christmas carols in 1868, what count 
had he visited, which is su 
gested by the title, O Little 
Bethlehem? 

8 Which of 
nies frowned so severely on the celeb: 
tion of Christmas that anybody wh 
dared to stop work and hold a feast o1 
December 25 would be haled into cow 
and fined 5 shillings 

9. Who was the great saint of the Mid 
dle Ages who commemorated Christma: 
in the year 1223 by setting up a mange: 
with a live ox and donkey, thus starting 
a custom that has become an important 
part of the Nativity observance in South 
ern Europe 

10. Of what character in a famous 
Christmas story was it written: “Oh! 
but he was a tight-fisted hand at the 
grindstone—a squeezing, wrenching 
grasping, clutching, covetous 
old sinner 


This puzzle was contributed by Jame: 
Aldredge, of Poughkeepsie, New York. 


The answer to this puzzle will be 
found on the following page. 


recently 
Town ¢ 


America’s pioneer col 


” 


9 


scraping, 
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Word of Warning 
Relax and rest, 
All workers must; 
But don't relax 
So long you rust. 
—CLIFF WALTERS 


Twice Told “Jales 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hearsit, never in the-tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Boastful 

Two Hollywood children were talking 
as they were walking home from school] 
one day. 

“I’ve got two little brothers and one 
little sister,” boasted one. “How many 
do you have?” 

“I don’t have any brothers and sis- 
ters,” answered the second one, “but I 
have three papas by my first mamma 
and four mammas by my last papa.”— 
Rotary Flashes, NEw HAVEN, CONNECTI- 
CUT. 
On the 

Husband: 
do tonight?” 

Wife: “Nothing special. I'll probably 
write a letter or two, listen to the radio, 
and so on.” 

Husband: “When you come to the so 
on, don’t forget the missing buttons on 


Agenda 
“What are you planning to 


THE RorARIAN 








shirt Rotary Newsletter, NorvH 
4ANCHESTER, INDIANA 
uan Going 
A certain ambitious ung movie 
tress complained to a declining star: 
irks me to think that I get only 
00.000 a picture.” 
ro which the othe ejoined: “Nice 
if vou can get it.”"—The Spokesman, 
urGc (Houston), TeNAs 
orkouUuT 
\Travell “What is this on the reg 
Clerk ‘A bug. sir.” 
rraveller (laying down his pen): “I 
m’t mind if you have bugs in this 
tel, but when they come out to see 
room you take—that’s too much!” 
ore & Ohio Maa ( 
ersight 
Student nurse: “Wake up! Wake 
Patient: “What's the matter?” 
Nurs¢ “[ forgot to give you your 
eping pills! "—T he Scandal Sheet, 
RAHAM, TEXAS 


heerful Giver 


The boy’s father, handing him a dime 
| a quarter, told him he might put 
ler one in the collection plate. When 
‘ returned from church, he asked 
ch he had given. “Well, Father, | 
uught at first I should put in the quar- 
but just in time I remembered ‘the 
ord loveth a cheerful giver,’ and I 


knew I could give the dime more cheer 
fully, so I put that in."—Woman’s Home 
Companion 

‘Time for Decision’ 

A little boy took the familv clock 
apart and then put it together again 
During the night the clock struck 117 
times without stopping. The child's 
father shouted to his sleeping wife, 
“Cindy, better git up! Durned if it ain't 
later than I ever knowed it to be be- 
fore.’"—Rotary Club Bulletin, Nvuvvey 


New JERSEY 


Being Fat 


A conductor was driven crazy at re 


hearsals because at least one member of 


the orchestra was alwavs missing. After 
the last rehearsal he tapped his baton 
for attention and said, bitingly: “I want 
to thank the first violin publicly for be 
ing the only man in the orchestra who 
had the decency to attend every reheat 
sal.” 

The first violin hung his head and 
looked sheepish. “It seemed the least I 


could do,” he said in a deprecating tone 
“You see, I don’t expect to show up for 
the concert tonight."—The Kablegram 


Answers to Puzzle on Page 62 
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Limerick 


Before you get busy with your Christ- 
mas shopping, why not take a few min- 
utes and a pencil and write down the 
first four lines of a limerick? It is sur- 
prising how words and rhymes just seem 
to slip off the end of a pencil! And 
then after you have finished, send your 
"product" to The Fixer, in care of The 
Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois. If he selects it as the 
limerick-contest entry of the month, you 
will receive $5. Nice thought, isn't it? 


* * * 


TO 





Below is the limerick-contest entry for 
this month. It was written by Elfreda C. 
Graham, of Franklin, Pennsylvania. Send 
in a last line to complete it. If it is 
chosen among the “ten best,’ you will 
receive $2. The entry deadline is Jan- 
uary 20. 


POOR KIT-TY 

There was a shy maiden named Kit-ty 

Who sighed, “i wish | wuz prit-ty; 
| can cook, | can seau 

But | can't catch a beau. 


FANCY NANCY 

There's many a slip twixt the ice and 
the skate, as Nancy found out (see this 
corner of The Rotarian for September). 
The “hospital states" a number of things, 
according to readers—as proved by the 
last lines sent in to complete the lim- 
erick about Nancy. Here is the limerick 
again—in case you've forgotten it: 
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A heavy young lady named Nancy 
Was trying to learn to skate fancy; 
She cut figure eights; 
But the hospital states, 


Here are the “best” lines, selected by 
The Fixer, to complete the verse—with 
the contributors, each of whom has re- 
ceived a $2 check: 


She broke her—romance with Mike Clancy. 
(Mrs. H. O. Lathrop, Normal, I/linois.) 

She nearly fell through to the Yangtze. 
(J. E. Grottenthaler, President of the Ro 
tary C.ub of Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania.) 





She'll be in for a long occupancy. 
(Mrs. H. E. Narey, wife of a 
Spirit Lake, lowa, Rotarian.) 


She now moans and wails like a banshee! 


(Mrs. J. C. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 


"Two-tonners should never cancan.'' See? 
(Frances Pircher, Nokomis, Illinois.) 


That no fatty should try to be fancy. 
(Helen Chandler, pianist for the 
Rotary Club of Kingsville, Texas.) 


Nancy'l/ never again feel quite so prancy. 
(Polk Ross, member of the Rotary 
Club of Tullahoma, Tennessee.) 


Each stroke would evoke necromancy. 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 


One eight sent her straight to Dr. Clancy. 
(Joseph F. Harris, Hartford, Connecticut.) 


Her w8 makes her £8 somewhat chancy. 
(E. A. Freeman, Pasadena, California.) 
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THE SHOWCASE OF WISCONSIN CHE —The 
most famous gift box of Wisconsin Cheese containing 
seven varieties of Wisconsin Notura!l Cheese. ! 

cludes Cheddar, Swiss Bleu, Brick, Smoked, Goanne 


and Gouda 
Shipping weight approximately 
Delivered to any U. S. Address 


A real pleasure to give and to receive 


“$4.30 


LUXURY PACK—A fine selection of eight varieties of 
natural Wisconsin Cheese in an attractive gift box 


Shipping weight approximately six Ibs $6 75 
. 


Postpai d anywhere in U.S 
We speciolire in gift mailings fe 


Write for circular 


SAK’S CHEESE HOUSE 
Middleton 4, Wisconsin 


Reference: Bank of Middleton, 


industrial list 


Wisconsin 


















Me! TO OTE 


— ‘That Look, Feel, and are as 
Warm as Finest Wool... but 


UWA 


Popular elastic-top 6 x 3 English 
Rib socks knit 100% of DuPont's 
sensational new “woolly” nylon, 
shrink-proof and moth-proof! 
You'll like them — you'll never 
“darn” them. Money-back guor- 





3 5 


¥429 Postpaid 


Single Pair - $1.50 
12 COLORS 
White, Nevy 
Cenary, Ten 


Dork Brown antee. Put them on the top of 
Light Green 

oh Conan your Christmas gift list 

Light Bive Mail Your Order Now—Prompt Delivery 
oo Send Check or Money Order to 
Light Grey QUALITEX MANUFACTURING CO 
Dark Grey 


1892 Beury Bldg, 3701 WN. Broad St. 















SIZES 92-13 


Philadelphia 40, Pennsylvania 


a Christmas Gift 


AT REALLY ‘BEARS ERUIT’ 





Here's something different. Color 
ful, hand-woven half-bushe!l basket 
from far down in Old Mexico. Filled 


Red Grapefruit and 
Presents plenty eye 
Also 

basket, 

F.O.B 


low 


>with Texa 


weet oranges 


taste appeal. $4 each 
bushel 

Prices 
Fruit 


commodity express rate 


and 
domestic 
$4.25 


Texas 


cay aecorated, 
mixed fruit, 


faxes 


Harlingen 


gift list 
we'll ship prepaid and bill later 


S 
‘ Rotarians send us your 








SEVENTH, HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


921 


MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGAN/ZATIONS 





YOUR OWN wita 


{ . PRODUCE 
- \e OuR SCRIOTS ana SEAVICE 
* wOQ OuTSIDE RECTOR VEEDED 
- ° *PRice £12,508 
. : WRITE FOR DETALS 


PRODUCTIONS . JACK ADAIR 


"ROCK FALLS * ILL.’ 


FREE CATALOG' 
Yours for a Postcard 


Beautifully tlustrated! U. S$. Stamps. Packets 

by Countries. Albums G Collector's Supplies. 

Special Offers! Information for Beginners! 
H. E. HARRIS G CO. 


225 Transit Bidg. + Boston 17, Mass. 






















MEN WHO 
are in position to know say we 
stand at a pivotal point in world 
history. The next few months, 
they believe, may decide the awful 
question of whether there is to be 
peace—or a third world war. One 
issue after another that divides 
the nations is moving toward a 
showdown. In _ recent months 
your magazine has tried, through 
authoritative contributors, to 
single out these major friction 
points in global affairs. 


CANADA’S 
distinguished soldier-statesman 
General McNaughton, for ex- 
ample, told you in the October 
issue where the world stands on 
the atom-control problem .. . and 
a few days later he was quoted in 
the news from Paris as he spoke 
to the U. N. Assembly of the im- 
passe. ... Back in July Argen- 
tina’s José Arce and Poland’s 
Oscar Lange debated for you the 
question of abolishing the U. N. 
Security Council veto. ... Just 
last month eight social scien- 
tists of six different countries 
—one of them, significantly, be- 
hind the “Iron Curtain’—gave 
you their reasons for concluding 
that peace is possible ... and 
Ambassador Carlos Romulo, of 
The Philippines, told how the 
world press “is called upon to 
help halt this mad march to dis- 
aster.” Yes, on the Palestine dis- 
pute and on many another clash 
THE Rorarian has tried to provide 
you who read this magazine with 
calm pro and con opinion. To 
see how these conflicts will be re- 
solved we shall need to watch the 
daily press and keep an ear to the 
radio. 


IS THERE NO CHANCE 
that the “mad march to disaster” 
can be stopped? Have we no right 
to optimism? The ordinary peace- 
able fellow in every land, busy 
with his work and family, wants 
to know. He wants to know 
whether we've come to so bad a 
pass that there’s nothing left to do 
but shrug the shoulders and wait 
. . . or whether there is still may- 
be some little thing we can do that 
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will help tip the balance in favor 
of peace. 

Well, our fellow editor Errol 
Elliott finds some good news in all 
this bad weather, as you read in 
his guest editorial this month. He 
believes that in the long run good 
faith wins, and that that’s the only 
side to be on. And Harold T. 
Thomas, of New Zealand, comes 
along also in these pages to tell 
what this “ordinary peaceable fel- 
low” can do to demonstrate his 
faith, how Rotarians in many a 
favored country are shipping 
food, clothing, books, toys, and so 
on to people in lands where 
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No. 4... Little Stories 
of Service above Self 


When the gifts were given out to 
the pupils clustering around the 
school Christmas tree, the teacher 
saw to her dismay that one little 
fellow had been overlooked and had 
nothing. While she frantically 
searched her mind for what to do, 
she saw an older boy go behind the 
tree as if to get something. Reach- 
ing into his pocket, he brought out 
a ticket to the local theater and a 
nickel. Then, striding up to the 
disappointed little boy, he said: 
“Look what Santa left for you, 
Johnny—a ticket and a nickel for 
pop corn while you see the show!” 


—Contributed by Mrs. Ray Laws, 
uckhannon, West Virginia 





hunger is greatest and hope low- 
est. That is doing something 
about it; it may tip the scales. 


JOHN A. PARK 
saw a chance to help. Editor of 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Times, he was in Germany on a 
newspaper mission and, as Harold 
Thomas notes, stumbled upon the 
fact that the thousands of German 
youths who want to study English 
have almost no books for it. So, 
back home, this Past District Gov- 
ernor began to talk up the idea of 
sending books to the impover- 
ished youngsters across the Atlan- 
tic . . . and saw school children, 
parents, teachers, and Rotarians 
of his State collect, pack, and ship 
a million books in a year. For in 
no time the idea had acquired the 
force of a movement and even a 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 





name—the Book-Aid Progran 
And it goes on—with groups 

Connecticut and other States no 
joining in. Also, in the way th 
one good idea ignites another, t} 
program has set some North Car 
lina Scouts to collecting shoes fi 
ill-shod young Europeans. The 
are trying to round up 20,000 pai 


THIS MONTH 
much of the world celebrates th: 
birthday of a great Teacher who 
said that the way to get peace i 
to turn the other cheek. That is 
something to think about thess 
days. And meanwhile most of u 
can do some little thing—lik« 
sending a CARE package—“unto 
the least” of these who suffer in 
sO many numbers in so many 
places. 


IN THE LATE 
Count Folke Bernadotte the 
world had the ultimate example 
of Service above Self. In the name 
of the United Nations and all who 
cherish peace and justice, he was 
striving to mediate the Palestine 
dispute. Then, one day in Sep- 
tember, he and Colonel André 
Pierre Serrot, of France, fell to 
assassins’ bullets in Jerusalem. In 
his long association with Rotari- 
ans of his native Sweden the 
Count must have learned of Ro- 
tary’s motto. Be that as it may, 
he lived it, undertaking many a 
personally dangerous mission for 
the International Red Cross, serv- 
ing as a peace negotiator with the 
Germans, arranging truces_be- 
tween Jews and Arabs. He had 
more faith in the spirit than in 
the sword, and neither his goal 
nor his sacrifice can ever be for- 
gotten. 


WHAT IS YOUR 

Rotary value? We have the bulle- 
tin of the Rotary Club of Christ- 
church, New Zealand, we think, 
to thank for this yardstick: 
100 percent . . . Of course I can. 

90 percent .. . I will. 

80 percent . . . I think i can. 

70 percent ... I will if I can. 

60 percent .. . I'll try. 

50 percent . . . I might be able to. 
40 percent . . . I'd like to be able to. 
30 percent . . . I’m doubtful about it. 
20 percent . . . I don’t think I can. 
10 percent . . . I couldn't. 

0 percent . . . I’m dead. 
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A subscription to THE ROTARIAN 

Will send Santa (disguised as the postman) 
Ringing doorbells 12 times, 

Or once a month all through the year ahead! 

It's fun to have your gift remembered so often— 
And THE ROTARIAN is appreciated in all homes— 
Also in schools, libraries, hospitals— 

And, of course, by the boys in camp. 


Or, if your friend (or friends, or relatives) 











Rave Santa Griavs come SVER'S MONTH 


Likes to read Spanish, why not send him (or her or them)— 
REVISTA ROTARIA, the Spanish-language edition? 


THE ROTARIAN costs only $1.50 (in the Americas) for 12 


months-—$2.00 elsewhere. 


REVISTA ROTARIA is $2.00 for 12 months ($2.50 outside 


the Americas). 
Just send the names and addresses. 
We'll send an attractive card announcing the gift— 


And bill you when the subscriptions start. 


The ROTARIAN - 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MATERIALS, 
SERVICES BOUGHT 
41.68¢ 


REINVESTED IN BUSINESS 





WAGES, SALARIES, i , 
EMPLOYEE BENEFITS “SQ a 
41.53¢ mee UNE ROAST. 
DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS 
3.19¢ 


HOW TO DIVIDE UP A DOLLAR 


. . - the American Way 


It may interest you to know the mistaken cents. We show above where the rest of 
notions most folks have about the profits of that dollar went. Nearly half of it in wages, 
American companies. salaries, and employee benefits, to Alcoans 

They tell interviewers that they think such Almost another half for materials and 
companies are entitled to make 12 to 15 cents services we bought. Over six and a half 
on every dollar of income, as a fair return. cents for taxes. 
Yet. they add. it’s their guess that manu- Phe dollars-and-cents story of Aluminum 
facturers actually do make about 25 cents! Company of America represents the kind 

Phe facts are that in normal years Ameri- of facts youll get from any typical Ameri- 
can companies average about nine cents can enterprise. Facts that show a fair return 
profit per income dollar. for a good product. 

Take Aluminum ¢ ompany of America in Within the heart of America are those 
1947, for example. Out of each dollar re- who would like to confuse and mislead 
ceived last vear by Alcoa and its subsidiaries, you, It pays to ask straight questions, where 


the net profit amounted to less than eight you can get straight answers. 

















THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO-—- 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





